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It's no wonder we have a youthful outlook at GTRrE. 
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phone Opiating Companies serve the new communities 
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reason lor the dynamic anil < oniinuous growth oi G'lH, 
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USE 30 DAYS FREE! 



The Most Valuable New Concept In Executive Self -Training- 

THE EXECUTIVE'S WORKSHOP" 



SlMPLY mail the coupon below 
to try for 30 days FREE the most 
comprehensive training program 
yet devised for men like yourself 
whose goal is the top rung of 
business success. . . . 

"The Executive's Workshop" 

Hero, at last, is a practical program 
that will prepare you for all the duties 
and responsibilities you will face as a 
member of upper management. It was 
designed by 6 of the foremost execu- 
tive training experts in the country , . . 
and no rising executive who wants to 
improve himself can affonl t<* pass it 
up. 

This unique series of 12 monthly 
portfolios, each containing concise 
and thorough self-training in every 
essential executive area, will vastly 
upgrade your business knowledge 
and skills and steadily increase your 
chances to rise in management. 

With the very first monthly portfolio 
you will discover new abilities to tackle 
critical assignments, make strategic 
decisions and take on key functions 
with ease and confidence. Your poten- 
tial for reaching the executive level — 
and the money that goes with it — will 
skyrocket! 

Here is just a small sample of the tre- 
mendous wealth of information and 
guidance you will receive month after 
month: 

MANAGING PEOPLE - A cqu»* New 

Power ond Confidence in Handling People „ . , 
Each month the WORKSHOP gives you the mo»t 
effective technic"*** for miniating people. You 
arc taught how to aput problem nreua find cor- 
recj them before they become >eriuu». You arc 
trained in the beat method* of netting people 
completely behind you. The WOkKSlli>l' pre- 
pares you for working with coordinate* and 
superior* - show,, you how lo rH j ri (| )nr ,„.. , 
and confidence — virtually u^nuren you of Com- 
pany-wide acceptance ami cooperation 

SPEED READING- f„c™. y our 

Efficiency, Sove You Time . . . 

Each month the WORKSHOP'S amazing Speed 

Kt^tflmC tuUIW teurhi-i v«»li h»w t,, 4 .„, |hr,.mrh 

your daily business reading in half the time 
with greater comprehension and retention i»f 
riit-U and figurea than ever before! It enable* 
you to absorb completely a I] your correspond- 
ence. reports, memos and other "most" reading. 
It given you more time for other work, rtlra 
hours for lackliuK new jobs and challenge*. 

WRITING SKILLS -Achfev. New 

Mastery of the Written Word , . 

The WORKSHOP concentrates heavily on up- 
grading your writing skills, teaches you how to 
organize your thoughts and convert them Into 
effective communications. You are shown how to 
dictate compelling let tern, how To compose sole 
talks, how to write efTc-dive reports und im-nun. 
In addition, the WORKSHOP build* your busi- 
ness vocabulary* helps you polish your grammar, 
points the way to eliminating trite phrases and 
overworked words, 

SUCCESSFUL MARKETING - Com VM 

Knowledge Abouf Product Marketing 

The WORKSHOP lessons irivc you a complete 
grasp of the 15 factum necessary Tor the succeaa- 
ful marketing of any product. They prepare you 
for important contribution* to your company's 




marketing strategies. Special problem cages 
guide you in making quick, accurate deciuioUH. 
You are taught how to conduct marketing re- 
search, analyse statistics and data, prepare 
precise report* for top management. 

EXECUTIVE MATHEMATICS - Mad* JFoty 

ond Meaningful for You . , . 

The WORKSHOP teaches you the 24 proven 
formulas for mastering all forms of businc*£ 
mathematics. In a short time you will find that 
you can instantly get to the heart of Cttttpfax 
profits and loss statements, easily handle bal- 
ance sheets and budgets, create detailed price 
structure* and chart production. It's a course 
unlike any you've ever taken, one that makes 
business math easy and interesting regardless of 
your previous training and ability. 

MODERN SALESMANSHIP - 5e/J 

Product!, rVogromj, Jdeoi — and Your tilt . . . 

This dynamic course thoroughly trains you in 
the technique* of modern salesmanship, gives 
you the 12 cardinal sales strategies essential |a 
every executive. You learn how to prepare sales 
campaigns, how to read charts and graph*. Yen 
are shown how to Hell your ideas and yourself, 
how to hoi Id your employer's confidence in you. 
how to make certain you'll be considered ivtry 
time there in opportunity for advancement. 

EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT - Do *n 

Outstanding Job in All Executive Areos . . . 

In every monthly WORKSHOP portfolio you'll 
receive the best of instruction in the general 
skills imperative to success as an executive. You 
are taught how to conduct effective meetings 
and conferences, you get a course in public rets- 
, techniques for delegating responsibility, 
method* for dealing with salesmen and visitors 
— in effect, everything you will need In your 
role an an administrator. 



SELF-MANAGEMENT - Cef rbe Moif 

From Bv^ry Minute of Your Working Day . , * 

Enclosed in a special matching binder, this final 
section trains you to analyse your assignments, 
control confidential information, and maintain 
a tUrht. well'planned ached u I e. And once the 
course Is completed thin section becomes a per- 
sonal desk-top reference and executive diary 
that will serve you for years. 

A New Lesson Kvery Month 

Each monthly portfolio in THE EX- 
ECUTIVE'S WORKSHOP stands by 
itself as a complete training session hi 
executive skills. Each lesson is fol- 
lowed by a self-scoring test that makes 
certain you have mastered the material. 

The WORKSHOP was designed for 
use at home in your spare time. 
Each monthly portfolio requires 
only one or two hours a week. And 
each one is complete — there is no 
added expense for textbooks, work- 
sheets or pads. Ample space is in- 
cluded in each lesson for working 
out problems, practicing and com- 
pleting tesls, 

i Ulike Any Other Form 

Of Kverulivr Training 

Don't compare the WORKSHOP with 
any other form of executive self-train- 
ing. Here's a continuing business self- 
improvement course that teaches you 
skills you must have for success. 

Designed for men who simply do 
not have (he time to attend (he 
man) executive courses and exten- 
sive seminars, THE EXECUTIVE'S 
WORKSHOP is the perfect way for 
you to acquire these skills with a 
minimum of lime and money. 

You Con Now Ten the Enormous 
Benefits of This Unique Executive 
Self-Training Course Absolutely 
Without Risk or Expanse 

Just send the coupon below to receive the first 
lesson of THE EXECUTIVE'S WORKSHOP, 
plus iU 2 matching vinyl-leather binder*, for SO 
day** free trial* Test and evaluate thin remark- 
able program at your leisure. If you are not con- 
vinced that it is the moat valuable new eonccpt 
of executive self-training yet devised — simply 
return the* material* am) you pay nothing* owe 
nothing Only if you are completely satisfied 
need you eon tin tie the course at the low rout of 
91.50 a month. Mai) the coupon now 1 



NO RISK COUPON — MAIL TODAY 



III Kl U OF BUSINESS PRACTICE, Dept. 5GI0-H1 
Water ford, Connect ii % u| 

Please send me the first lesson of THE EXECUTIVE'S WORKSHOP, plus the 2 matching 
vinyl-leather binders, fur 30 days' free trial. At the end of that time. If f am not satisfied 
In any way [ may rrtiirn the materials and owe you nothing. 

If 1 keep the material, you may ben in my one-year subscription to THE EXECUTIVE'S 
WORKSHOP, It will come to me once every month at the low cost of ju»t $1.50 per month, 
pluj* u few cents for postage and handling. 
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Can customers and suppliers reach you without delays? 

Can your staff make inside and outside calls quickly 
and efficiently? 

Do you have the central control you need over all 
phases of your operations? 

Are you aware of the latest Bell System developments 
in business communications? 

Call this man for a free communications checkup! 

He's a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant He can 
diagnose a communications problem quickly and accurately, 
He knows all the symptoms. 

He'll gladly study your operations, measure the mechanical 
and human "fit" of your present communications and give 
you a detailed report. 

His examination and counsel will cost you nothing. Hell pre- 
scribe new or improved services only if he's convinced they 
can help you function more effectively. 

Talk with him. Your business will be healthier for it. Just call 
your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask them to have a 
Communications Consultant contact you. 
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DATA-PHONE SERVICE- trans m Its 
data at regular telephone rate*. 




IM,}) bell telephone system 
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IT TAKES 
ALL FOUR 
TO PLAN 
YOUR 
ESTATE 




JOHN JENNINGS 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 





Here's why you sho uld see t hem now! 

Making sure your estate is in order re- 
quires careful team planning. And while a 
lawyer's counsel is essential, your trust 
officer, your accountant and your New 
York Life Agent each have specialized 
knowledge to help assure an efficient es- 
tate plan. 

For example, you'll want to be certain 
that sufficient funds are promptly avail- 
able for debts and other estate settle- 
ment costs. Otherwise, what you leave 
may be greatly reduced in value. Your 
New York Life Agent is just the man to 
guard your estate against this with a plan 
of life insurance that meets your particu- 
lar estate liquidity needs. Working with 
the others now, he'll help protect your 
heirs later on, 

Call him or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10010. (In Canada: 443 
University Avenue, Toronto 2 f Ontario.) 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 

Life Insurance • Group Insurance 
Annuities • Health Insurance ■ Pension Plans 
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Seven per cent of American families with 
income of less than $3,000— Administration's 
poverty point— own shares of U. S. industry. 

Optimism with a capital O-describes 
outlook for business at this time. 

There's reason aplenty. 

With U. S. economy moving into 40th month 
of continuous growth, way appears clear for at 
least a dozen more good months. 

And probably more. 

Business will forge ahead steadily 
throughout 1964 and 1965, says William F. 
Butler, vice president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank in New York, 

"Business prospects for the remainder of 
this year and into early 1965 appear excellent/" 
says Beryl W. Sprinke!. vice president and 
economist of Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
in Chicago. 

Another Chicagoan, Herbert E, Johnson, of 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co.. says: 

"Over the year ahead a large number of im- 
portant measures of economic activity will be 
rising to record levels." 

He lists personal income, consumer spend- 
ing, business investment in new plant and 
equipment. 

Industrial production is headed up. And 
corporate earnings keep rising. 

Economist for a large manufacturing firm in 
the East tells Nation's Business: 

"Factors of strength and expansion seem to 
be so forceful at the moment that a general 
upward course appears inescapable over the 
next 12 months." 

Comments another: 

'The outlook is very encouraging, but ex- 
perience always reminds us we should never 
take it for granted. 

"Optimism invariably causes decisions to be 



made which can set in motion forces leading 
to unsustainable expansion and decline. To 
date these are not evident, but they may be 
lurking in the shadows." 

Coin's other side— potential trouble ahead — 
is also mentioned by other economist. 

You can minimize surprise by keeping 
perspective in your business planning. 

"Hopefully we can avoid any decline before 
moving into the second half of the decade," 
one economist comments. 

"This is not a certainty, however, and to the 
extent that the economy booms during the re- 
mainder of the year and into '65, we may an- 
ticipate some kind of slump in the subsequent 
period." 

The stickiest problem, cautions another, is 
keeping costs under control. 

Mr Butler sees two clouds on this year's 
horizon: 

"One is the possibility of an automobile 
strike which could affect over-all industrial pro- 
duction. The other is the possibility of a return 
to a situation of strong inflationary pressures 
which could menace our future prosperity." 

Similar fear of inflation is expressed by 
another business economist: "Perhaps the key 
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issue in the business outlook is whether re- 
newed inflationary psychology will become 
widespread over the year ahead. 

"While odds are not higher than 50-50 on 
this prospect, they are distinctly greater than 
at any time in the past three years/ 1 

Substantial inflation is not near at hand, 
Mr. Sprinkel says. "But 1 would expect some 
interruption of the stable pattern that has held 
for the past several years." 

This possibility will become more real as the 
economy approaches a higher level of employ- 
ment of both labor and capital later in the year. 

Profit margin improves— with hopeful 
signs of more to come. 

This trend shows up in new projections of 
corporate earnings for "64. 



Where after-tax 
profits are headed 

per cent 

5.2 1 




■59 60 '61 '62 "63 '64 

Per cent of gross national product (estimated) 



But economists point out there's need to 
keep improvement in perspective. 
For example: 

After-tax profits amounted to 4.6 per cent 
of all goods and services produced and sold in 
U. S. last year. 

This year's margtn is expected to move up 
to about 4.8 per cent. But that margin is no 
record. 



It compares with 5.8 per cent in *55, for ex- 
ample. It's also lower than three other years 
since then. 

Still it's improvement. And businessmen are 
optimistic that cost-cutting and higher volume 
will produce further profit gains next year as 
well 

Credit will attract more attention. 

This view comes from a business economist 
who cautions: 

"While the general credit situation seems 
strong, there are increasing instances of acute 
credit difficulties arising across the country." 

Some of these, he says, relate to specula- 
tive ventures, including some building projects. 

There's some concern as well about con- 
sumer credit— whether it has been rising too 
fast in some areas. Total went up substantial- 
ly during past 12 months. It's expected to con 
tinue rising this year, though by a smaller total. 

Credit specialists think situation is okay for 
now. But it bears watching. 

When will next business downturn 

come? 

Some economists suggest it coufd come near 
end of next year It's unlikely before then. 

But they admit that's guessing. What hap- 
pens in late '65 depends on developments in 
next 12 months. 

One key to future economic trends is what 
happens to business inventories. 

At the moment, economists say, goods on the 
shelf are in line with sales. They are expected 
to stay in line. 

But if goods are stockpiled too rapidly for 
sales volume to keep pace, business becomes 
more vulnerable to a downturn. Here's one 
economist's view: 

"The evidence strongly suggests that past 
recessions were man made. As our knowledge 
improves we will be able to avoid to some ex- 
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tent the repetitive nature of past business 
cycles. 

"However, 1 do not mean to imply that the 
business cycle is dead. Mistakes have been 
made in the past and they undoubtedly will be 
made in the future— but none is on the horizon 
at this time." 

Taster job growth is coming. 

New projections by work-force specialists 
show likelihood that 80-5 million Americans 
will be at work by 1970, 

As expected, jobs will be growing faster for 
people with training and education. 

Opportunities shape up like this: 

There'll be 24 per cent rise in employment 
of professional and technical people between 
now and 70. 

Jobs in sales will go up 26 per cent. 

There's to be 20 per cent more employment 
in clerical and related fields with a 13 per cent 
rise for managers, officials and proprietors. 

Big rise coming in number of craftsmen and 
foremen. 



Projection shows where 
job growth is coming: 



Between now and 1970— 
White collar jobs will rise 

20% 

Blue collar work will go up 
15% 



Employment in service industries also will 
rise substantially. 

(For useful look at the future in detail, see 
page 31.) 



Watch for employment to go above 71 
million this month. 

Don't be surprised if number reaches 72 
million next month. It'll be high in August, too. 

Youngsters out of school will flood job 
market during summer as usual. 

Important is what happens next fall when 
new semester begins. 

Here's how that situation looks now: 
Basic employment will remain high. It's a 
good guess that employment will remain at or 
near 70 million from Labor Day through Christ- 
mas- 
Unemployment during that period is ex 
pected to be below four million. October will 
almost surely see less than 3.5 million out of 
work— lowest jobless number of the year. 

Spotlight on trends: 

Taxes— New estimates coming out in two to 
three months may show federal collections for 
fiscal year that begins next month about $2,5 
billion higher than recently estimated. Result of 
improving business conditions. 

Government debt— Look for total to exceed 
$311 billion at end of this month, 

Foreign trade— Imports will go up faster than 
exports this year. About $2 billion rise is 
coming. Exports are expected to go up about 
$1 billion. 

Population— New projection shows Amen 
cans will number 200 million in about three 
years. 

Living standards— Per capita income after 
taxes is now above $2,200. It's expected to be 
$2,300 a year from now. 

What impact will elections this year 
have on business? 

Not much, according to history. 

In 33 presidential election years business 
was rising in 12, falling in 12 and shifting side- 
ways in nine. 
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Business opinion: 




Switch voter rejects 
party membership 




Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 

Learn how a separate Executone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
is protected; how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executone 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 
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Dept.R-2, Austell Place, Long Island Cityl.N.Y 
Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 

Nam* _._ _, 

Com p a ny 
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I read with interest vour article 
"Who Will Elect the Next Presi- 
dent' 1 [April], I was quite sur- 
prised to learn that a switch voter 
was of rather low mentality, where- 
as a strict party voter was a person 
of superior intellect, I disagree 
with you for the following reasons: 

It appears stupid to me to vote 
either Democratic or Republican, 
time after time, without regard to 
issues or the person's ability. 

Can you or anyone else prove to 
me wherein the two parties differ? 
Yes, candidates for office use vari- 
ous techniques to try and establish 
a difference. Sometimes I feel 1 am 
a spectator at a popularity contest. 

You may wonder who I am, I 
will tell you. 

No one calls me stupid. 

I will not join a political party. 

I have, I am told, established my- 
self as a successful businessman. 

Most of my friends are people 
with good positions in business. 
Again, they are for the most part 
switch voters who understand the 
issues of today, 

ALBERT C. FERDON 

President 

Per don Equipment Co, 
Hillside, N. J 

Air France; U. S. customer 

In "Saving Gold-Easier Said 
Than Done" | March] you mention 
Air France in a context which 
makes us appear as the single for- 
eign airline darkly involved in the 
complex subject under discussion. 

So that you may know more 
about Air France and its contri- 
bution to the U. S, economy I en- 
close some facts and figures: 

Henri G. Marescot, general man- 
ager for the North, Central Amer- 
ican and Caribbean area, reports 
first, that the 1963 operating ex- 
pense of the company's 30 offices 
and six stations in key U. S. cities 
totaled $22.7 million. More than 
l r 000 persons are employed by Air 
France in the U, S. and salaries 
paid them annually amount to fJM 
million. Another major Air Force 



outlay in the U, S, is $4 million 
spent annually on all types of ad- 
vertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, on radio, and direct mail and 
merchandising. Air France also 
spends more than $1 million a year 
on its telecommunications and 
operating its passenger reservation 
centers. 

Food bought in the U. S, costs 
about $1,280,000 a year. Landing, 
takeoff and support tax fees paid 
in the U. S. alone cost $500,000 a 
year. 

On the technical side, Air France 
spends about $18 million a year for 
engines and spare parts, 

A further French contribution to 
the U. S. economy is the rising in- 
flux of French visitors. 

In conclusion, Mr. Marescot said 
that total Air France expenditures 
in the U, S, during 19fi.'i surpassed 
by several millions the company's 
receipts from the sale of tickets in 
North America, 

NORM AN READER 

Manager of Public Relation* 

Air France 

Ne* York, N. Y. 

New ideas get start 

I was much interested in the 
article on education for business in 
your April issue; interested both 
in what you said and what you did 
not say. 

It seemed to me that you stressed 
the improvement in quality of stu- 
dents almost to the exclusion of 
what is happening with respect to 
the aims of business education and 
the innovations in teaching con- 
cepts and methods which are being 
made to implement the new aims. 

The faculty of our School, over a 
five to eight year period, has 
evolved and has put into effective 
operation newly conceived ap- 
proaches to undergraduate ( 'lib- 
eral', master's (professional ) , and 
doctoral (teaching and research i 
education for business and for liv- 
ing and working in a predominant- 
ly business society. 

Liberal, in our terms, includes 
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AIRLINES' GROWTH IK 4-STATE AREA OF SOUTHEAST 
OUTPACES NATION DURING 10-YEAR PERIOD 

Patjrolls and Purchases in Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and Mississippi Exceed $264 Million in 1963 

The rate of increase in passengers, mail, freight and express registered 
during 1952-1962 by domestic airline operations in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi exceeded that of the nation as a whole.* In 
addition these carriers are making an important contribution to the 
region's economy. In 1963, they employed 19,578 persons in this 4-state 
area, with payrolls of $147 million and purchases of $117 million. 




Fast and frequent air service rounds 
out a transportation system vital to the 
continuing growth of the four states. 

Essential also to the area's ex- 
panding economy is an abundant supply 
of electric power. The Southern Com- 
pany system provides it and builds for 
the future. 

During the period 1953-63, inclusive, 
the affiliated companies — Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi Power 



Companies and Southern Electric Gen- 
erating Company — spent nearly one 
and one-half billion dollars for generat- 
ing plants and transmission and distri- 
bution facilities. An additional $600 mil- 
lion expansion program is planned for 
the period 1964-66. 

Growth and expenditures such as 
these signalize the opportunities to be 
found in the area. 
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EQUIPMENT 
LEASING 



BANK LOAN 

(3 yr. f 6% simple interest) 

BANK LOAN 

(3 yr. f prime rate) 

ORf CONDITIONAL SALE 

(5 yi\ r 25% down, 6% add on) 

CONDITIONAL SALE 

(5 yi\, 15% down, 6% add-on) 

OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 



WHICH METHOD 
WILL CONSERVE 
THE MOST CAPITAL? 

Our new booklet, "Cash Flow Improvement/' offers 
graphic dollarand-cent comparisons of leasing vs. each 
of the alternate financing methods shown above and 
others. Audited. Write Mr. John Farmer, 633 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, 




UNITED STATES LEASING CORPORATION 

Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Honolulu, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Sacramento, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, St Paul. Tampa, Washington, D.C. 



not only traditional courses in the 
liberal arts but general education 
courses within the framework of 
the curricula of the School of Busi- 
ness. It includes seeing things as 
wholes, searching across the bor- 
ders of separate disciplines to dis- 
cover relevancies, a sense of person- 
al integrity, a feeling of social re- 
sponsibility. 

The graduate business program 
is the only one I know of which is 
successfully differentiated from 
undergraduate programs even 
though the great majority of stu- 
dents come to both with no prior 
education in business subjects. 

Perhaps you will think, as 1 do, 
that a sequel to your April article 
might well deal with what lies 
ahead in business education in 
terms of the new ideas generated 
by members of business school 
faculties. If so, may I not too 
humbly suggest that you will find 
more true and truly successful in- 
novations in education for business 
at Northwestern than at any other 
business school in the country, 
which means in the world. 

RICHARD DON HAM 
Dean 

N i • rt h w e« t e r n Ufvive mi ty 

SHl'ml r-l' f tl]v| n*-;- S 

Evuii£t»>ri. TJ] 

Old idea lives on 

In August of this year Oxford 
University Press will publish for 
me a large volume entitled "Ideas 
and Diplomacy." This volume com- 
prises essentially a large set of 
readings on the intellectual tradi- 
tion of American foreign policy, all 
introduced with extensive commen- 
tary which I have prepared. 

In this volume I have included 
one reading taken from Nation's 
H I '>l N t ss. It is as follows : 

An article hy William E. Borah, 
"Disarmament/' (September, HJ21 1 , 

I hope that you will grant me 
permission to use this important 
material. 

NORMAN A. GRAEB NKR 

Professor of History 
University of 1 11 inula 
t'liiiintmijih 111 

For all to see 

We have placed "You Pay in Ad- 
vance" | April 1 on our bulletin 
board for everyone to see. Why 
♦ iou t you run a series of these with 
the suggestion that the page be 
placed on the plant bulletin board? 
That's a simple way to get max- 
imum exposure. 

WALT MARSH 

Mar*h Stf-ncit Miifhin- <'■■ 
Belleville, III 
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HOW INSURANCE 
AFFECTS 
YOUR PROFIT 

Often a Bus mess's 
3rd Largest Expense, 
Insurance Can Tip 
the Profit Balance 



With many — perhaps with most — in dust ties, insurance is 
second only to payroll and raw materials as the largest single 
item of expense. A multitude of forms of coverage is now 
available to protect the business against a host of perils. 

Certainly it would be unthinkable for a business firm 
today to suffer a crippling, uninsured fire loss. Yet, examples 
could be found of severe losses from business interruption, 
against which insurance could have been procured. 

Even more common, for every business that suffers a par- 
alyzing loss of this type, there are scores that experience 
diminished profits because they fail to get the maximum re- 
turns from the money they spend for insurance. 

In Insurance, today, as in other fields of merchandising, 
it is possible to offer reduced rates for quantity purchases. 
The size of the risk is a perfectly proper basis for a gradation 
in the rate. So too is the combination of one line of coverage 
with risks in other fields lo produce additional revenue for 
the insurer. Beyond that, it is proper to reduce rates for 
risks which have within them factors that cause them to 
produce fewer than average losses, and also to make 
additional concessions for an actual record of good loss 
experience. 

One of the first things the Insurance Buyer will want to 
check is to be sure that his risk is not improperly class i tied 
to his disadvantage, In nearly all lines risks are grouped ac- 
cording to factors which tend to make losses either probable 
or unlikely. In fire insurance this is likely to be based on the 
type of building construction, the fire protection afforded 
in the place the risk is located, and the exposure to confla- 
gration hazards. In compensation it is likely to be based on 
the accident frequency and severity in the type of work 
performed. In automobile lines it wdl include ' the exposure 
prevailing in the community where the car is garaged, the 
age of the driver, the use to which the vehicle is put, and 
the actual driving record of the operator. 

In many of these lines the proper classification is obvious; 
in others there is more room for debate. In compensation 
the classes are sufficiently refined and the operations of a 
business may be sufficiently varied to permit assignment to 
a category less favorable than the insured deserves. To avert 
this, the Insurance Manager should keep his insurer, as well 
as his agent or broker, well informed on all aspects of his 
company's operation. 

Once the proper classification of the risk has been deter- 
mined, the insured may set about improving its qualify. Thus 
he may help avert misfortune for himself at the same time 
he is reducing his premium. In fire lines he might do this b\ 
installing a sprinkler system. Or he might help secure belter 
public fire protection for the community. To lower costs on 
compensation insurance he might install safety guards on 
his machines. And he might institute a safety program for 
fits employees. Many truck tines have been able to reduce 
their losses-and their premiums -both by close attention 
to the condition of their vehicles and also by training courses 
for their drivers. 

Insurance companies arc glad lo meet the insured half 



In today's complex business era, insurance Has be- 
come one of the most significant factors facing man- 
agement of businesses large and small. Inefficient 
premium expense may overturn an already sensitive 
profit balance. Inadequately planned protection may 
lead to catastrophic loss and business failure. 

To show a clear, concise picture of insurance as it 
affects management today, Transamerica Insurance 
Company has presented a booklet of editorial mes- 
sages covering many aspects of "How Insurance 
Affects Your Profit." This is a reprint from those ar- 
ticles. Copies of entire booklet available on request. 



way in this. They will grant a lower rate when the risk has 
been improved. In some lines still further reductions may 
he available on the demonstration that a given risk produces 
losses below the level on which the rates are predicated. 
This is achieved by retrospective rating, by which the charges 
for the risk may be scaled up or down at the end of the 
policy, depending on the losses that were experienced. 

Further savings may result from the way the coverage is 
written. In recent years it has been fashionable to offer in- 
surance packages in which coverage against several perils 
is afforded by a single policy. Through the reduced cost of 
merchandising, the various items can be sold at 15% lo 
20% below what it would cost to buy them separately. But 
like all package deals, the weakness may be that the buyer 
has to purchase some things he does not need. To the extent 
that he could get along without that part of the package, 
its cost must be deducted from the saving that is achieved. 

A diametrically opposite approach consists of splitting 
the risks up into relatively small parts and securing the best 
coverage at the most favorable rates on each part. Here, 
instead of trying to get all the insurance in a single package, 
the effort is to secure several layers of liability. One policy 
may provide the basic limits. Another may be used for 
coverage between the basic limits and $1 million. Still an- 
other may afford protection against liabilities of between 
$1 million and $5 million. Many large corporations use this 
approach. Of course, it is a matter of circumstances and 
judgment as to which approach is best for a given risk. 

Yet another fact must be kept in mind. The insurance 
company is per pared to reimburse the insured for any in- 
sured loss. At the same time it reserves the right to recover 
that amount from any third party who may have caused the 
loss. This is called the right of subrogation. Many insurance 
company executives do not like this arrangement. Still since 
it exists, they would not be fair to their own stockholders if 
they didnt use it on occasions. From the standpoint of the 
insured it can produce all sorts of costly and sticky situa- 
tions. A voidance of these is one thing the Insurance Manager 
will try to keep in mind. He may seek to do this by plat trig 
all his coverage with a single carrier. Some even go so far 
as to insist on placing the insurance of all the contractors 
who work for them. No company is going to subrogate 
against itself and if all the coverage is in the name of the 
same insured, there is no one against whom subrogation can 
be brought. 

All of these considerations are to be kept in mind in 
procuring insurance for a business firm. It is here that money 
is saved or wasted and that the profits of the company ilsell 
arc augmented or diminished, 

We will be happy to answer your questions on any phase 
of business protection through insurance, and its possible 
effect on profit. Please ask your independent agent or broker, 
or write to Mr. Edmund VV. Clarke, President. 

For reprints of a series of articles on insurance in booklet 
form, write Transamerica Insurance Company, Occidental 
Center, F O. Box 54256, Los Angeles 90054, California. 



£ TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE COMPANY 

jffi ' HOME OFFICE: OCCIDENTAL CENTER, P.O. BOX 54256, LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90054 
TRANSAMERICA INDEMNITY CO ■ PREMIER INSURANCE CO ■ CANADIAN SURETY ■ AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO OF N Y I PARAMOUNT UNDERWRITERS 




"TURNED ROOKIE 
SALESMEN INTO 

CYDCDTQ' 1 SAYS Drvco 

L A I C IV I O f TRUCK DIV. 



"Our dealers hire many sale amen who 
know nothing about trucks" says 
Drvco. How to enable these men to 
juggle 2000 optional components and 
answer questions put by prospects 
seemed a staggering problem- But the 
problem was solved when an inexpen- 
sive x 8" Perrygraf Slide-Chart 
put product facts at the fingertips. 
"Now rookie salesmen who would have 
been lost using conventional sales lit* 
erature, merely move a slide to set Jo&d 
requirements and read 47 specifications 
at a glance" 



42 SUCH CASE HISTORIES 
IN NEW FREE BOOKLET 

Details on Drvco story and 
41 others are in new book- 
let loaded with pictures 
and sales generating ideas. 
It tells how to build pros- 
pect lists * double sales- 
men's effective time * get 
your product into original 
specifications • get dealer 
cooperation without costly 
giveaways • inject your 
product at the buying 
moment • reach unknown 
key men • increase sUe of orders. WHITE 
TODAY FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 




We dougn and make slid* charts with only a 
word picture for a starting point. Just tell am 
what you would like your slide-chflrt to do and 
how you do the job now and send us your liter- 
ature- We will tell you promptly, without ob- 
ligation, bow your ahde-ehart can be made and 
what It will coat. 



PERRYGRAF 



Product facts at the fingertip* 

Slide-cliarts 

PERRYGRAF CORP. Creative Design Dept. S-6 

2215 Colby Ave., Los Ang*l«* 64, Calif - 

Plants in wtratexic locations in On Vuttni Stnff.i. 



\ Executive 
/ Trends 



• Test your company's soundness 
• How incentives will change 
• Creativity vs. memory 



Your company's ability to deal with 
problems is a good measure of its 
over-all strength. 

Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, consultant 
and writer on management, says the 
test of a healthy organization lies 
in how well it responds to problems 
j as they arise. 

Here are five test questions he 
uses: 

Does your company have the 
ability to identify a problem before 
it grows in seriousness and begins 
to hurt? 

Does your company bounce back 
quickly after being adversely af- 
fected by a problem? 

Does your firm face up to prob- 
lems, rather than sweeping them 
under the rug? 

Does your company forthrightly 
fix blame on those managers or em- 
ployees responsible for creating 
problems? 

Does your company— once it has 
identified trouble spots— dig to the 
roots of them to prevent their re- 
currence? 

If you can answer in the affirma- 
tive to all or most of these ques- 
tions, Dr. Stewart says, it's a good 
bet that your organization is funda- 
mentally sound 



A leading student of management— 
Dr. Hensis Likert of the University 
of Michigan— expects the future to 
bring renewed emphasis on sophis- 
ticated knowledge of human moti- 
vation. 

Dr. Likert is director of Michi- 
gan's Institute for Social Research. 
His studies show that high- perform- 
ing executives are especially adept 
at tapping noneconomic motivations 



of their employees. This skill, he 
explains, implies a subtle grasp of 
human behavior and stands in con- 
trast with motivation based solely 
on money. 

"Actually/* Dr. Likert says, "non 
economic motives should be used in 
ways that reinforce economic ones. 
Hence, salary incentives should he 
paired with a climate of opportuni- 
ty in which the employee feels be 
has a voice in setting goals for his 
work unit, that he has an influence 
in decisions affecting him— in short, 
an atmosphere in which he knows 
he is making an important con- 
tribution." 

Successful companies of the next 
decade, Dr. Likert believes, will be 
those in which individuals clearly 
feel that they are part of a team 
effort. 

He predicts more, not less, em- 
phasis on group problem -solving, 
and holds that organizations will 
have to train managers in the skill- 
ful use of group methods. This is 
necessary, he says, to prevent time 
wasted in fruitless meetings as well 
as to assure that all employees de- 
rive a sense of personal worth from 
their work. 

"Tin- need for protecting indi- 
vidual identity will be accented ;is 
companies grow in size and com- 
plexity/' Dr. Likert says. 



Don't envy the man in your company 
who has a prodigious memory. 

Chances are he is a poor creative 
thinker. 

An expert on memory, Dr. James 
E. Birren. says research indicaf* 
that there is a correlation between 
a mind crammed full of details 
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ASSISTANT TO I Hi; PHKSIDKYF 



Shortly, the lights above will be snapped off. 
And a very busy gentleman will emerge, grate- 
ful that his Cadillac is there to greet him at the 
end of a long day s work. In the first place, a 
Cadillac is unsurpassed for its driving ease, 
with its smooth and quiet power. The car's 
surprising agility and handling ease let a man 
relax , , . and its extraordinary quiet provides 



a welcome refuge from the normal noise and 
distraction of the homeward drive. And 
is the constant satisfaction of knowing that a 
Cadillac is a sound business investment— with 
its recognized dependability and its remark- 
ably high resale value. Visit your dealer soon. 
He will be happy to show you why more and 
more executives are selecting Cadillacs. 



CADILLAC MOTOR CAR OJVt5»ON * 





Excellent investment 
for people with 

both feet on the g round ! 



A Frigidaire-equipped ^ft CENTER 

# *m ^ \*" SELF SERVICE UUNDRY 

Quick-Clean Center j 



FRIGIDAIRE 



Want to go into business for yourself? Or, are you just looking for a good investment? 
Either way, look into Frigidaire-cquipped coin-op laundry and budget drycleaning. 
Why this business? Because it's growing. Every day more and more Americans arc 
finding this new kind of clothes care just what they want: economical, quick and 
wonderfully efficient- 
Why Frigidaire equipment? No other equipment surpasses the payload-per-day 
profit potential of fast-cycle Frigidaire Coin-Op Washers and Rapid Drycleaners. No 
other coin-op method matches the customer satisfaction of the service you can offer 
with attendant-operated Frigidaire Rapid Drycleaners. There are other reasons, in- 
cluding all the experienced help you can get from your Frigidaire frnnchised jobber. 

Why "both feet on the ground"? Because good management sense and a serious 
attitude are as important here as in any other business. For more facts on this fine 
investment just mail coupon. 




FRIGIDAIRE 

RRODUCT OF GENERAL, MOTOftH 



Frigidaire Division, Gennral Motors Corp. 
Dept. 2230. Dayton, Ohio 45401 

Please send me information about 

a Frigidaire-oquipped Quick-Clean Center. 
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XECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

about the past, and the lack of here- 
and-now creativity. 

"To keep your mind up-to-date, 
you have to have some decay of 
your older memories," he says. "In 
other words, to be flexible and 
creative the mind needs new inputs 
of knowledge to displace old ones." 

Dr. Birren is director of the Aging 
Program, National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development 



Low corporate visibility that's term 
U. S. managers ah road use to de- 
scribe a policy of not trying to make 
yourself conspicuous on the local 
scene. It's a kind of nonpublic re- 
lations, calculated to insure good 
will among foreign governments 
and nationals who wince when they 
feel foreign companies are becoming 
too numerous in their economy and 
too vocal. 



A good way to learn is by question 
ing experts within your own com- 
pany. 

Dean Richard JVL Cyert of Car- 
negie Tech's Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration offers this 
suggestion, says thai too often it's 
not followed by managers. Why 
not? Because many executives tend 
to be intimidated by experts. 

"It is extremely important/' he 
continues, "that the manager be on 
top of the expert because the man- 
ager is taking a broad view of the 
firm. If the manager can keep the 
expert as an information source 1 
rather than as a decision-maker, he 
can both educate himself and do a 
better job of managing." 

• # • 

How many times does a worker have 
to be retrained during bis career? 

The rate varies by industry, but 
the impact of more rapid techno 
logical progress is causing many 
companies to accelerate their train- 
ing efforts. 

A spokesman for one major auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern says 
his firm finds it has to retrain its 
average plant employee six times 
every ten years. 



Reins on inventories are being drawn 
tighter by many firms. 

A recent survey by the National 
Industrial Conference Board shows 
that programs to improve inventory 
'continued on page 21 1 
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The new IBM Selectric'" is no ordinary typewriter! Ithasnotypebars, no moving pape 
carriage. Instead, a selective printing element skims across the page, typing out char- 
acters faster than the eye can see. And it can be changed in seconds to adapt type 
styles to many applications. The new IBM SelectricTypewriteristhe result of 15 years 
of research — developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business 
communications. It is the typewriter that puts the future at your finger tips today. 
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Leadership follows when you 

INTERNATIONAL customizes a heavy-duty truck for any special- 
ized job. Designs it with the finest features. Builds it with the best 
materials and precision methods. You get a truck that works bet- 
ter , saves more time and money, lasts longer than any other model 
you can buy. That's why INTERNATIONAL sells more heavy-duty 
trucks than anybody else. More than the next two makes combined. 
International Harvester Co.. 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago L III. 




build a truck to do a job 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS HI 

"Build a truck to da 4 Job — change it only to do It belter" 



If your insurance man 
is on the payroll of a 
property and casualty insurance 
company he can't fight them 
very hard for you. 

Can he? 



Not likely. 

Not if he wants to keep his job. 

His first obligation is to the company. They 
pay his salary. If he doesn't protect their inter- 
ests, he's out in the cold. 

Fortunately, there's one type of insurance 
agent who's free to talk back : 

the independent agent. 

The agent who's in business for himself. 

Your Continental Insurance man is just such 
an independent agent. Beholden to no single com- 
pany, including us. In fact, it's we who are be- 
holden to him. 

If we don't keep his customers happy, he's free 
to take his business elsewhere. That gives him 
tremendous power to use on your behalf. And use 
it, he does. To see that you get fast, fair and intel- 
ligent claim settlements. 



If you'd like an insurance man who'll work for 
you— and not the company— contact the inde- 
pendent agent in your area who sells Continental. 
(You'll find him listed in the Yellow Pages under 
Continental, or in some areas, under America 
Fore Loyalty Group.) 

If it'll make you happier, he'll even call you 
"Boss" 



( The Continental Insurance Companies 

Th<- GrvnT menial Insurance Co, - Firnnm** at Neurotic ■ National -Den Franklin 
Ni.Hl.u.i I ~ i r »- ■ S-'i.irhlv-nwMix 1'nMilv m«S <.\i .u.il : ■, • ]., M :m<| Marine 

Milwaukee Insurance ■ Cummemnl ol Newark ■ Tlw YtifVcsJitre 
Horn* Office: 80 Mairlen Lane, N.V. 3*, NVY,; 10 Park Vt*x t Newark 2, N.J. 




EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

management have been receiving 
increasing attention from top man- 
agement in the past five years. The 
trend is likely to continue. 

The survey covering 184 manu- 
facturing concerns indicates that 
the major aim of companies has 
been to hold inventory investment 
at a minimum and still maintain 
good customer service and efficient 
production. 

Computers arc being used by 117 
of the 184 firms to improve inven- 
tory controls. 

Item: Tighter controls have not 
harmed relations with customers 
and have bettered them in many 
instances, according to the survey. 

• • • 

Business concern over costs is likely 
to intensify for at least another 
decade. 

That's the opinion of Richard S. 
White, president of Automation 
Engineering Laboratory. Inc., of 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. White says: "Corporate suc- 
cess in the future will depend to 
an increasing degree on executive 
ability to maintain competitive costs 
as the demands of labor continue 
to mount, and as lowering of inter- 
national trade barriers widens the 
impact of foreign production facili- 
ties" 

Mr. White predicts that the 
concept of buying capital equip- 
ment will change radically for many 
U. S. firms. 

"No more will it be a matter of 
buying a given machine to do the 
job," he asserts. "Rather, the board 
of directors will be faced with the 
responsibility for pledging major 
sums in risk-taking adaptation 
engineering- to develop manufactur- 
ing systems designed especially for 
the company's own products." 

Mr. White feels the future will 
show that the new technology 
can't be applied <wh> bhnehe- 
bottght Off the shelf, as it were. He 
adds: "Differences in product, in 
product mix, in volume, and in 
markets will combine with higher 
degrees of technology available to 
dictate the design of special equip- 
ment that the company will have 
to make, or have made, solely for 
its own use/* 

Mr. White believes significant 
future investment in automated 
equipment may cause a greater 
trend toward decentralization, fewer 
and larger plants, especially in the 
consumer products sector. 



The best motel in the world 
has 33,000 rooms, swimming 
pools, beaches, mountain 
streams, miniature golf courses, 
tennis courts, ice skating, snow 
skiing, water skiing, convention 
facilities, and nearly 500 miles 
of wall-to-wall carpeting. 




It also has over 500 
sunburst signs out front. 



We're talking about the more than 500 Quality Motels. They're 
located east of the Rockies, in the United States and Canada. 
Over the past twenty-five years, experienced travelers have learned 
to trust the Quality Motels sunburst sign. They know it marks 
an outstanding motel— one that offers a swimming pool, room TV, 
air-conditioning, ice, baby cribs, room telephones, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, and a rigidly maintained standard of excellence- 
Many Quality Motels have meeting facilities. All honor 
American Express and Diners' Club cards— and provide famous 
Quality Motels free guaranteed phone-ahead reservations. 
You go with the leader when you go Quality Motels. 

For a free directory (including rates), write Dept. 127. 
Note: Quality Motels is expanding westward. Now, for the first time, 
franchises are available across the United States and Canada. For information, 
address Bin OI0, Quafity Courts Motels, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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Let your secretary try the Royal Elect ress. She'll help you save money. 



Let your most experienced secretary give the Royal Electress™ a trial 
run before you buy new office electrics. 

You'll save on every one. And have a very happy staff. Because 
The Royal Electress meets the most exacting requtrements of all 
secretaries. The ones now using it love it It is a beauty. And 
invariably turns out crisp, clear, perfectly aligned print work. 

And the Electress is absolutely dependable. Downtime 
has been practically designed out You just can't buy a 



ROYAL* 



sturdier, more rugged electric typewriter than the Electress. 

It s fulUsized. full-featured, with every extra that expert typists 
demand— and then some. At less than you would pay for most 
comparable electrics. 

So, pick up the phone. Ask your Royal representative (listed in 
the Yellow Pages| to bring one to your office. Let your secretary try 
it She'll be enthusiastic about its performance, and you'll 
be ahead a nice round sum' 



Ev*ry y««i\ mr»ra Rnyol typewriters nrm bought in Amflnc* ihnn nny olhsr brand 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Critics sharpen President's 
foreign policy dilemma 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



When he succeeded to the White House, Lyndon 
Johnson hoped to concentrate largely on domestic 
matters, with which he felt more at ease by tempera- 
ment and experience. The knotty, recurring ques- 
tions of overseas policy would be left to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk until the new President could get 
himself organized. 

As vice president, Lyndon Johnson must have 
known how deeply immersed in foreign policy was 
-John F. Kennedy (one State Department official 
estimated, for example, that JFK had spent more 
than 100 hours, off and on, on the flea-bitten king 
dom of Yemen, a benighted patch of Middle Eastern 
sand caught between the rival ambitions of the 
United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia; it is doubt- 
ful that very many Americans, even those reasonably 
well informed, had any idea what the Yemen problem 
was all about or that it could upset the always pre- 
carious balance in that region of the world). 

• • • 

Yet, as much as the new President might have 
liked a moratorium on trouble, events began to wash 
in on him almost immediately. Within a matter of 
weeks, he was confronted with decisions on Malaysia. 
Cyprus, Zanzibar, Panama. Cuantanamo, and that 
mos! serious and politically explosive situation, the 
shooting war in South Vietnam. 

He dispatched Attorney General Robert V Kennedy 
to the Orient to dampen down Indonesia's threats to 
Malaysia, Undersecretary of State George Ball flew 
to Turkey and Greece and Cyprus and London in an 
effort to mediate the Creek-Turkish dispute that 
threatened war on the Eastern flank of NATO, Latin 
American expert Thomas Mann led an urgent mis- 
sion to Panama, a diplomatic team scurried to see if 
there was anything salvageable in communist-oriented 
Zanzibar, and Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and aides made another of those endless surveys of 
South Vietnam, this time seeking to prop up the 
latest coup- ins tailed regime in Saigon 



Peter Lisagor is While House correspondent for the 
Chicago Doily News. 



The traffic in and out of Washington was 80 intense 
that somebody wrote that the President was practic- 
ing airplane diplomacy. The White House* bristled. 
And then, when Republican critics zeroed in on Mr. 
Johnson's conduct of foreign policy, charging among 
other things that he was too busy with budget leger- 
demain to pay the proper attention to the course of 
events abroad, the White House put into the hands 
of favored correspondents a rundown on the number 
of hours the President had devoted to foreign policy, 
including his meetings and telephone conversations 
with Messrs. Rusk, McNamara, Special Assistant 
McGeorge Bundy and others. Like most figures pre 
pared by advocates in the government, they were 
impressive, even though they were unable to measure 



OKAMOTO 




Former Kennedy advisers McGeorge Bundy . Under 
S, <rr t ary of State George Ball and Secretary Rusk 
now give President Johnson foreign policy guidance 



the depth of understanding or the degree of wisdom 
applied to the problems under scrutiny. 

In time, the President worked out a rhythm of 
formal involvement in foreign policy. At least once 
a week, he has a working lunch with Messrs. Rusk, 
McNamara and Bundy at which the principals range 
over the world problems, lagging those that require 
immediate decision and those that demand constant 
alertness. He also gets his daily intelligence briefing 
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from Mr. Bundy or some other aide. But he has not 
solved the dilemma that Presidents face in an election 
year— that of trying to keep the [id on crises while 
showing enough motion to prove he is not fearful, 
intimidated or paralyzed. 

It is an axiom of politics that the boat must not 
be rocked in a presidential year, if at all possible. 
Analyses of American policy that appear in the for- 
eign press invariably suggest a certain immobility in 
Washington during the quadrennial exercise. 

This is an old-fashioned notion, and it is perhaps 
fitting that the time-worn President of France, Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, clings to it as gospel. The vener- 
able de Gaulle had been expected to visit Washington 
before President Kennedy was assassinated. When 
Mr. Johnson took over, he was anxious that the de 
Gaulle visit go forward, but the French leader balked, 
on the alleged grounds that the new American leader- 
ship had no mandate and it would therefore be pref- 
erable to wait until after the November elections. 

The world is in too much ferment to stay the tides 
of history. Not only is it impossible for the President 
to control or order events. All too often he is a pris- 
oner of them. President Eisenhower discovered on 
the eve of the 1966 election that even the most reli- 
able allies have no regard for the imperatives of an 
xAmerican political campaign; Britain and France 
moved against Egypt in Suez because they believed 
that their national interests were at stake. The peace 
issue is prized by the party in power next only to 
the prosperity issue, and if a less popular and heroic 
figure than Mr. Eisenhower had been running for re- 
election, the Suez crisis might have been a disas- 
trous factor in his bid for a second term. 



ters. One frequently hears such remarks as. "Why, 
they say he makes 100 telephone calls a day; he 
can't be talking to Khrushchev or de Gaulle all that 
time." Critics tend to accept all local exaggerations, 
of course. 

At any rate, they have imposed upon Mr. Johnson 
(he necessity to demonstrate that he is not a defender 
of the status quo, that the shop is open to foreign 
customers (and they have come in an endless stream ) 
and that he is not prevented from taking some new 
initiatives, so long as they fall between the Scylla and 
Chary bdis of appeasement and warmongering. 

The unilateral decision to cut back in the produc- 
tion of uranium and plulonium for nuclear weapons, 
an action the Soviets agreed to undertake simultane- 
ously, is an example of how LB J hopes to maintain 
I lie image of t he peace-seeker without risking the 
charge that he is bent upon dismantling the nation's 
defenses. Hovering between the hawks and the doves 
is ;i difficult flight pattern, but the President believes 
he can do it as an answer to those who claim he 
lacks the understanding, the interest and the skill to 
promote America's pur|>oses in the world. 

If he has no mandate, as (Jen. de Gaulle believes, 
it also is true that nobody has voted against him 
yet, a fact that allows him elbow room in his conduct 
of foreign policy. He can act within limits, even 
though this is a presidential year, but he is unlikely 
to break new ground or to cause tremors with thrust- 
ing actions. It must be remembered that Mr, John- 
son embraced the policies of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration with whole-hearted enthusiasm, asserting from 
the outset that he was privy to their formulation and 
approved their execution. Those who opposed Mr. 
Kennedy's efforts to combine a policy of balanced 
strength with a policy of seeking accommodation 
with the Soviets must also oppose Mr. Johnson s 
approach. The same team of top advisers is at work, 
the same set of objectives and goals prevails. 



Mr. Johnson's dilemma is sharpened by the fact 
that many Republican leaders, especially the candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination, appear to be* 
lieve with some passion that he is vulnerable in the 
realm of foreign policy They have been critical of 
his handling of the Panama dispute and have won- 
dered aloud whither U, S. policy in South Vietnam. 
Anywhere and anytime American fighting men suffer 
casualties on foreign soil, a ready-made political 
issue exists, except perhaps in a time of general war 
when the nation rallies as one behind its leader. 
Because the President has plunged into domestic 
issues with such zest and publicity, his foreign-policy 
critics have felt that he must be neglecting the far 
more complicated and volatile issues abroad. 

This assumption flows directly from the belief that 
a major part of any President's working hours now- 
adays surely has to be concentrated on global issues. 
Mr. Johnson himself recently estimated that he 
spends about three quarters of his time on foreign 
affairs. His critics refuse to believe that proportion, 
asserting that no man as much in motion or as seem- 
ingly busy with domestic claimants on his time and 
attention as Lyndon Johnson can possihly have that 
much of his day staked out for foreign policy mat- 



Mr. Johnson tries to engage congressional leaders 
in the process more than Mr. Kennedy would have 
thought necessary or desirable, perhaps. For the first 
time in history, the President has invited legislative 
leaders to meetings of the National Security Council 
for special briefings on world trouble spots. And 
once, early in his tenure, he tried to obtain a con- 
sensus from Senate leaders on what course should be 
followed in Panama. The legislators could reach no 
common judgment, and the President wisely aban- 
doned the practice, for Congress cannot, and should 
not, share in Executive decision-making if the sepa- 
ration of powers doctrine is to remain intact. 

Election year or not, the President cannot predict, 
or often anticipate, the course of external events. He 
cannot go underground during the campaign. He 
cannot announce to the world, "Look, we've got a 
political campaign on. We're preoccupied with our 
internal affairs, and would be most pleased if friends, 
enemies and neutrals would lay off until after the 
November voting/* Much as he would like to see 
smooth sailing ahead, he cannot escape the reality 
of storms, sudden and menacing. And the responsi- 
bility for decision and action is unmistakably his. 
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How many will you use today? 




No matter what you manufacture, 
the number of parts needed may 
vary from a few hundred to many 
thousands. "Should I order more, 
or do J have enough?" Yes, inven- 
tory management is a knotty prob- 
lem. It's really a science. That's 
why NCR developed SIM (Scien- 
tific Inventory Management) for 
the 390 Computer. SIM is a com- 
puter program that keeps inven- 
tory levels in balance. 



Here's how it works: 

A floating reorder point is com- 
puted for each part. It is derived 
from usage, lead time plus a 
safety factor. When a part record 
is processed, its reorder point is 
recalculated and updated. In this 
way, inventory levels remain in 
balance with demands. When a 
reorder point is reached, the 390 
calculates an economic order 
quantity based on forecasted 



usage, order cost, carrying cost 
and unit price. A shortage report 
is automatically prepared. 

SIM and the NCR 390 are the 
answers to inventory's "when" 
and "how much". SIM is sensitive 
to changes in inventory require- 
ments. Because of its low price, 
the NCR 390 appeals to both large 
and small manufacturers. For 
more details, call your nearby 
NCR Office. 
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Splits within parties produce 
more moderate candidates 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



With the last of the scheduled primaries, on 
June 2, comes the first turning point in the triangular 
marathon of our presidential election. It is always a 
gruelling race; in the stretch now completed, in that 
which ends with the nominating conventions, and for 
the two survivors in the final long straightaway to the 
polling booths. But this year it scorns more rugged 
for the contenders than ever before. 

That is because of the internal dissensions which 
the primaries have revealed, and to some extent gen- 
erated, within both parties. Of course, prior to the 
nominating conventions, these internecine struggles 
have always been present to some extent. Inevitably 
the voting in primary elections emphasizes cleavages 
within a party. Once the candidate is named, how- 
ever, it has been customary for the unsuccessful to 
accept the outcome with good grace and for their 
followers to close ranks and present a united front. 

This year the primary elections, in many of the 17 
States where they have been held, have been fought 
with unusual energy, enthusiasm and to some extent 
bitterness. Thus they have demonstrated differences 
of opinion, within both parties, so pronounced as to 
be scarcely reconcilable by November 3. This means 
that the independent, still undecided, voter will this 
year be a factor of great significance for the eventual 
outcome. Therefore the eventual candidates will have 
to appeal to him, in moderate rather than strongly 
opinionated terms. 

• • # 

The strength of internal dissension, in both parties, 
also strongly suggests that the character of American 
politics is affected by currents of change. If so, it is 
certainly desirable to examine the nature of those 
currents. This is difficult, in an election year, simply 
because the inevitable emphasis on personalities runs 
counter to objective consideration of the factors which 
underlie all political alignments. 

But speculation on the course of our politics is 
quite as important as, and indeed inseparable from, 
speculation on future economic conditions Business 
men are necessarily concerned with objective eco- 
nomic understanding, divorced from wishful thinking 



For those who are natural leaders in their communi- 
ties, unemotional political consideration is equally 
essential. 

One point that stands out clearly is that our poli- 
ties lends to resist the general centralizing trend. Po- 
litical thinking continues to conform to State lines, in 
spite of the continuous effort of governmental agencies 
to make them unimportant. 

In the old days nobody expected the Democratic- 
party in Louisiana to have the same principles as the 
Democratic party in Michigan. Nobody ex peeled 



BLACK STAft 




After the convention, the successful candidate can 
ill afford to disregard the pressure to compromise 



Republicans in Wisconsin to accept the philosophy of 
those in Pennsylvania, Politics was recognized as 
having a State and not a national basis. Of course it 
was necessary for the President to harmonize the 
factions that had combined to elect him. But there 
was seldom need for him to be forceful in so doing, 
since few Administration policies demanded nation- 
wide conformity. 

Today there is scarcely a program, from the pro 
vision of school lunches to the clearance of slum 
areas, in which control is not at least semi national- 
ized. Consequently, in problems which once were 
deemed wholly local, it has become vital for the 
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President to have a unified party behind him. It is 
not enough to have a majority of congressmen calling 
themselves Democrats, if that is the President's de- 
nomination. They must be his sort of Democrats — 
or his sort of Republicans if that is the label of the 
Chief Executive. 

Our presidential elections, however, have not been 
nationalized. The electoral vote of each State, which 
is all that really counts, is customarily cast in a solid 
bloc, even though the popular division may be vir- 
tually 50-50. Consequently the candidate, once cho- 
sen, is under strong pressure to tailor his policies to 
the interests and prejudices of those States with 
significant electoral votes. He can disregard com- 
promise only at his peril. 

In many States the standardizing pressures from 
Washington have, in one way or another, exacerbated 
local opinion. This has made the task of the presi- 
dential aspirant, regardless of party, much more 
difficult. To the always severe physical strain has 
now been added the necessity of taking a firm posi- 
tion without alienating too many localities. In walk- 
ing this political tightrope television is more of a 
handicap than a help. While the image of the candi- 
date is readily projected across State lines, his simul- 
taneous message cannot be adjusted to the differing 
reactions of the unseen audience. 

The result of these pressures is to bring the posi- 
tions of the eventual candidates closer together, after 
the primaries have been completed. In these prelimi- 
nary contests and right up to the nominations it may 
seem that mtraparty cleavages are at least as vital 
as those between the parties. But the more this is the 
case, the more essential it will be for the selected 
candidate to placate those who have been opposing 
htm. Indeed, unless the aspirant has the will and 
skill to accomplish this he is unlikely to be his party's 
nominee. Those who make politics their business 
know too well that there is no profit in a standard- 
bearer who cannot convert dissenters into adherents 

• • • 

For reasons given, this straddling, in the closing 
stage of the campaign, is likely to be at least as 
pronounced this year as ever before. And since even 
necessary compromise, in matters of principle, is 
inherently distasteful, the situation promotes the 
effort to classify aspirants as either conservative or 
liberal. In this way, it is argued, vital issues can be 
made more clear-cut and definitive for the voters. But 
it will be very difficult to realign our system on that 
basis so long as it keeps its federal structure. 

In the first place this tradition cuts across historic 
party lines, tending to confuse rather than clarify 
political thinking. Liberals are loosely classified as 
those who look favorably on an ever increasing cen- 
tralization of function and power, regardless of its 
effect on the national budget. Conservatives are said 
to be those who resist this trend, seeking to maintain 
a measure of State sovereignty, and thereby curtail 
federal spending. But the voting records show that 



both groups are well represented in the congressional 
membership of both the established parties. 

Moreover, many who call themselves conservative 
conform only partially to the distinction made. Pub 
locations of the self-styled High!, for instance, .in 
usually strong supporters of unlimited defense spend- 
ing. While this is a reasoned position, its economic 
effect is no different from that of the lavish spending 
for humanitarian purposes which is urged by journals 
of the Left. 

Similarly the conservative defense of the free mar- 
ket, as opposed to the governmental interventions 
favored by many liberals, is by no means always 
clear-cut. Rightist spokesmen habitually support gov- 
ernmental controls of commerce for strategic reasons. 
Their support of unregulated competition is often as 
qualified, though for different reasons, as that of the 
self-styled liberals. 

It is, one must admit, difficult to argue effectively 
for unlimited governmental power in fields where you 
think it should be exercised, while simultaneously 
demanding limitation of that power in fields where 
others, presumably equally patriotic, believe that it 
can be constructively applied. That dilemma is one 
reason why the attempted conservative vs, liberal 
alignment does not seem really to have taken bold 

• • • 

But there is another, probably more fundamental, 
reason. It is found in the general recognition that our 
elastic two-party system, based on the importance of 
local self-government and therefore not too closely 
linked to ideological concepts, has served the country 
well. Its present extension in the deep South, and the 
failure of the effort to stop the trend in Mississippi, 
suggests that this tested system will endure. 

We are fortunate in the stability of our political 
institutions, the more so because this is something of 
which very few other countries can boast. And that 
stability, with the progress it promotes, depends fun- 
damentally on a fluctuating balance between two 
strong and mutually critical parties in every State. 

Indeed the differences within the same political 
party, in different States, is one of the best reasons 
for concluding that our federal system of divided 
powers, of check and balance, is not yet succumbing 
to the socialistic trend* It would be a dangerous 
symptom of authoritarianism if a time should come 
when voters registered as either Republican or Demo- 
crat should meekly submit to the orders of ;i hier- 
archy of political shepherds. 

Admittedly the undisciplined nature of our politi- 
cal system makes the task of aspirants for elective 
office difficult, from the presidency down. But by the 
same token it means that those who win have usual ly 
had to acquire a sense of responsibility to all the 
people, a feeling of humility and an ability to co- 
operate with those whose ideas are different. Those 
are the characteristics of leadership, as distinct from 
dictatorship. 

Our cumbersome political system is criticized — and 
envied — throughout the world. It does not and cannot 
guarantee that the best man will win. And yet, 
thanks in part to the slow and protracted winnowing 
process, he often does. 
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.AT LOWER COST WITH THIS 
RECORDAK MICROFILMING SYSTEM 



Even a store with as few as 2500 charge accounts can cut billing ttme as 
much as 85% with the Recordak Photographic Billing System. And the time 
savings begin right from the start. You enter only the total of each sales 
check on the bill. The bill, sales checks, and credit mediTire microfilmed 
and then the originals are mailed to the customer. Billing cost savings can 
run as high as 40%, Operator productivity is increased. Peak loads are 
eliminated. And. because customers receive the complete original records 
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Department A 4 t 770 Broadway, New York 3, N Y. 
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Read how this veterinarian* gets protection for himself and four employees with a unique Nationwide plan. 



How a Connecticut veterinarian gives his 
4 employees "big company" fringe benefits 
with Nationwide insurance 



OurEFP [Employee Family Plan) 
offers the kind of benefits that 
only the biggest corporations used 
to be able to give employees. Yet 
it's available in most states to 
firms that employ as few as three 
people— including you, the boss. 

T fiat's Lester Martin on the left 
in our picture and Bill Evers on 
the right. They're foremen at a well- 
known veterinary clinic in southern 
Connecticut. If you were to ask either 
of them why he thinks it's a pretty 
nice place to work, he might list some 
of the following reasons: 

► His Nationwide EFP Plan will pay 
his family $5,000 if he should die. If 
it's accidental death, the family gets 
$10,000. 

► If he gets sick or hurt and can't 
work, EFP guarantees him a con* 
tinuing income of $49 a week for 26 
weeks — six full months. Payments 
start immediately if it's an accident 
or he's hospitalized by an illness. 



They start on the eighth day if he's 
sick but not in the hospital. 

► He gets hospital-surgical -medical 
benefits. He gets extra life and health 
insurance on his wife and children. 

► He gets all this protection with one 
plan— Nationwide's EFP (Employee 
Family Plan). And he doesn't pay 
income tax on the premium his em- 
ployer pays [or him. 

Do fringe benefits like this build 
employee loyalty? The junior fore- 
man has been with the clinic more 
than 10 years. Not just because of 
EFP. "But it helps " says the doctor 
who runs the clinic. 

Combines life, health, loss- 
of-income protection 

You can get a Nationwide EFP Plan 
that pays as much as $4Qft00 death 
benefits, for each employee, includ- 
ing yourself. 

You can add hospital-surgical- 
medical benefits to the plan, Major 
Medical benefits up to $10,000. Loss- 
of -income protection up to $70 a week. 



We don't try to make you fit. our 
plan. We make our plan fit you. Take 
EFP's hospital -surgical-medical cov- 
erage, as one example. 

Some plans will only pay, say, $1 f> 
a day for your hospital room. EFP 
will pay $10, or $12, or $15, or SI 8, 
or $20 —clear up through $25, any 
amount you pick. And the few limi- 
tations are clearly defined in the 
policy. 

Talk to a Nationwide agent soon. 
He's easy to reach. Just look in the 
Yellow Pages, under "Insurance." 

♦The Veterinary Medical Association pro- 
hibits doctors from cnilorsiru: products by 
name and we're happy to cooperate. 



Nationwide 
Insurance 



Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Home office; Columbus, Ohio 
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More jobs 
coming 
twice as fast 



New kinds of occupations are being created, others 
expected within constantly rising total of workers 



The American economy is ex- 
pected to double the rate at which 
it creates new jobs in the next few 
years. 

The Labor Department officially 
forecasts that 80.5 million people 
will be employed in 1970, a net gain 
of 1 1 million over 1963. This 1 1 mil- 
lion increase is the same number of 
jobs added over the entire lfvyear 
period of 1947-63. 

Just how the new jobs will be 
generated is the center of policy 
dispute. Will they be created 
through government or private 
spending? 

*As far as I'm concerned," says 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, 
"full employment is never going to 
come from any set of government 
programs. It is going to come from 
the development of strength as far 
as the private sector of the economy 
is concerned/' 

On the other hand, a Senate La- 
bor Subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania 
recommends an increase of federal 
outlays by $5 billion a year, public 
spending of any savings realized 



from defense cuts, expanded area 
redevelopment, a permanent ac- 
celerated public works program and 
a wide range of other federal pro- 
grams. 

Before looking at the future, it is 
useful to examine how jobs have 
been created in recent years. 

Take 1947 through 1963. Total 
employment rose from 57.8 million 
to 68.8 million. 

Even this increase fails to reflect 
the fact that countless other jobs 
were created or eliminated within 
the expanding total. Blue-collar em- 
ployment, for example, has re* 
mained steady at around 25 million 
while white-collar employment, es- 
pecially in professional, technical 
and related positions, rose by some 
10 million. An increase in service 
workers roughly balanced a 3.3 mil- 
lion decline in farm employment. 

To slice it another way, the La- 
bor Department says that between 
1947 and 1963, manufacturing jobs 
went up from 15 million to 17 mil- 
lion; transportation declined slight- 
ly to just over four million; con tract 
construction went up from two to 



three million, and mining made a 
shallow decline to one million. 

In trade, jobs soared from nine 
to 12 million; state and local gov- 
ernment employees went up from 
just over 3,5 million to over seven 
million; fi nance, insurance and real 
estate jobs, up from just under two 
million to just under three million: 
federal government, up from two to 
nearly 2.5 million, and a service 
and miscellaneous category, up 
from five to more than eight million 

Such major shifts in employment 
patterns, especially in recent years, 
have given rise to estimates that 
technological change is eliminating 
jobs at rates ranging all the way 
from 4.04XJ to 40,000 a week. 

Seymour L. Wolfbein, director of 
the Labor Department's Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Train 
ing, says the best guess is that 
some two million jobs a year are 
affected by change eliminated or 
involv<?d in a new combination of 
men and machines. 

People who keep track of such 
things are hard put to categorize 
what would l>e called new jobs. Of 
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MORE JOBS COMING TWICE AS FAST continued 




Operator adjusts yarn texturing 
machine at factory of Madison 
Throwing Co., Madison, N. C. 
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course*, they can piot trends in 
hanks, insurance companies and 
other commercial establishments 
toward increasing use of program- 
ed, computer operators, data typists 
and tape librarians in place of book 
keepers and clerks. 

Obviously new jobs also include 
a nuclear engineer, health physicist, 
rocket engine mechanic » liquid or 
solid I . 

What a worker does on a job 
changes with development of new 
technological specialties both for 
the scientists and engineers and 
the technicians who help them. 

Many of these jobs require tech- 
nical knowledge as well as manual 
skills and dexterity. 



Examples of jobs illustrating this 
trend are: 

Nuclear medical technologist, 
who prepares, administers and mea- 
sures radioisotopes in therapeutic, 
diagnostic and tracer studies using 
a variety of instruments. 

Transfer machine operator, who 
tends systems consisting of a series 
of machines connected by mecha- 
nisms that automatically transfer, 
position and secure such items as 
castings and forgings at each pro- 
duction station and perform opera- 
tions including drilling, boring, 
tapping and milling. 

Yarn texturing machine opera- 
tor, who tends a machine that 
erimps certain synthetic yarns to 



increase their bulk, add elasticity 
and improve texture or feel. 

Mechanical test technician, whose 
work might consist of building a 
test structure such as a monorail 
according to rigid specifications for 
testing of aircraft arresting gear. 

Medical apparatus model maker, 
who builds and ad justs models of 
electronically operated medical 
equipment such as heart stimulators, 

Yet there are countertrends 
against specialization. As Carl A, 
Heinz of the U. S. Employment 
Service points out: 

"There is some indication that 
the lines between various types of 
engineering occupations may lw i 
getting less clear and thai some em- 
ployers may prefer to hire graduates 
who have a general engineering edu- 
cation and give them their specific- 
training on the job." At the produc- 
tion level, reports indicate a trend 
toward all-around use of workers in- 
terchangeably at all stations in an 
assembly line. 

Over-all, the biggest changes in 
jobs involve introduction of new 
machines which the former operator 
now observes and controls with 
sensing devices. 

Here's when 1 the question arises: 
Do these technological shifts re- 
sult in large-scale lay-offs, and do 
they demand levels of skill beyond 
the capacity of workers previously 
employed? 



Medical apfxtratus mod el maker 
assembles heart stimulator at 
Westinghouse Corporation plant 







Technician installs instrument fxtck 
(or aircraft wing test in Delaware 
by All American Engineering Co. 



Mr. Heinz reports that studies 
for the government's latest diction- 
ary of occupational titles showed 
that some new jobs require less 
skill, some more, 

"In general, however, I he reports 
- - ■ indicate that most incumbents 
can be retrained easily in a short 
time for the new jobs/' he observes. 

'The job study reports show that 
while employment may decrease at 
first when equipment is installed," 
he adds, "there frequently is a later 
increase in employment due to in- 
creased demand and production." 

Such job-changing developments, 
Mr. Wolfbein notes, may have the 
prime effect of improving output 
developing new products or holding 
down prices, rather than eliminating 
jobs. m 

John Diebold, president of the 
Diebold ( .roup, Inc.. notes lhat the 
causes of unemployment include 
foreign competition, relocation of 
industry, shifts in market demand 
and other changes in the economy, 
A * i 1<Jch ™^eical change 
A study of productivity increase 
m four industries by the Diebold 
organization shows, for example, 
that the fabricated metals industry 
more than doubled productivity 
from 1947*61 while increasing em- 
ployment 24 per cent. Between 1947 
and 1961 productivity climbed 141 
per cent in electrical machinery, 
2X)> per cent m instruments, and 
191 per cent in chemicals, with cor- 
responding employment increases 
of 40, 33 and 28 per cent, respective- 
ly. 

Labor Department experts agree 
that private innovation, initiative 
and investment accounted for 76 
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per cent of all new nonfarm jobs 
created between 1947 and 1957 t but 
claim the picture in suceeeding 
years has been almost the reverse. 
[See "How Investment Creates 
Jobs," April 1963.] 

The President's manpower report 
this year claims that the private 
economy generated only 300,000 
full-time jobs of the 4.3 million 
added in the six-year period from 
1967 to L983, 



Of the new jobs t two million are 
said to have resulted from increased 
federal, state and local employment 
This reflects a policy decision on 
how the nation is to spend its re- 
sources, says one government econ- 
omist, and demands no apology 
from business which helps bear the 
cost. 

One set of figures in the report, 
however, is questioned. They in- 
< continued on page 50) 
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WHAT COMMUNIST 



Free world will be confronted 
by new kind of challenge, says 
authority on Red movement 



The United Statks will face a new kind of chal- 
lenge as the once-unified communist bloc breaks up 
into more and more dissident fragments. 

That is the prediction of Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
director of Columbia University's Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs, in this interview with editors 
of Nation s Business. 

As people throughout the world ponder the future 
meaning of the widening split between Russia and 
Red China, Dr. Brzezinski assesses it as an event 
of overwhelming significance. He describes how the 
breakup of the communist movement will produce 
far-reaching changes in the cold war. 

Dr. Brzezinski, a professor of government, is a 
noted authority on the world communist movement 
Born in Poland, he came to this country in 1938. 
During the past decade he has made nine trips be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and also has toured the Far 
East. He serves as a consultant to the Department of 
State and the RAND Corp. 

Or, Brzezritskr, will the United States face greater or 
lesser dangers as the communist movement breaks up? 

I would say that there will be a new kind of chal- 
lenge, a challenge in which the opportunities for rev- 
oiutionary action may be increased- But these rev- 
olutionary activities will lack the full support, par- 
ticularly military, of a unified bloc. This unified 
communism no longer exists. 

Will we face more brushfire wars? 

Yes. But these wars are not necessarily all the 
consequences of communism in itself. Many are the 
consequence of real internal problems— for instance, 
in Southern Africa, the conflict between the white 
and the black. Some of the conflicts in Latin America 

Prof, Zbigmew Brzezinski of Columbia University 
tells in this interview where communism is headed 



are the result of social grievances. All of these are 
exploited by communists, but they are not always the 
products of communism. 

Will the possibility of a brushfire war growing into all- 
out war diminish? 

No. I think it will heighten 
more uncontrollable factors 
scene. 

As long as we were dealing with a reasonably ho- 
mogeneous bloc, even though it posed an enormous 
military challenge to us, we were still dealing with a 
bloc which maintained a measure of internal control. 
So that if we maintained superior strength to it, we 
could have a reasonable expectation that its leader- 



because there will be 
in the international 
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BREAKUP MEANS TO US 



ship would act rationally. If we are going to be deal- 
ing with a variety of satellites pursuing divergent 
policies, the international scene will become more 
unstable, especially after Red China acquires nuclear 
weapons and perhaps shares them with its allies. 

Is there any reasonable chance that the Soviets might 
undertake a major onslaught against the West? 

No. not in .3 din cl sense. 

I frankly don't think the Soviets are either in a 
position to do so militarily, or are really seriously 
thinking about it. The Berlin business earlier was 
an operation combining military with political pres- 
sure, to test whether we would be pushed out by this 
combination. Once we threatened nuclear war over 




Cuba, the Soviets quickly dropped the whole i 

In fact, since the early 1950*s we have largel; 
overestimated Soviet military strength. The Soviets 
have no capacity to wage an offensive war in Cen- 
tral Europe, and it's amazing how much they have 
been able to bluiT us. 

Secondly, to the extent that the Soviet Union in- 
U rnally is now somewhat more concerned with public 
opinion and certainly much more concerned than 
ever before with the attitudes of the East European 
states, we can reasonably count on considerable op- 
position from these two sources to any Soviet of- 
fensive in Europe. 

The Soviet people do not want war nor does their 
government. Khrushchev speaks for the interests of 
the ruling elite and generally for the attitude of the 
masses on this issue. 

But to maintain its power, the ruling elite feels 
compelled to demonstrate that communism is expand- 
ing, and this is the source of much of the world's 
tension. 

Will the pressures against war intensify in, say, the next 
10 or 20 years? 

I think the influence of these pressures will be great- 
er. For the foreseeable future, I don't see much op- 
portunity for the Soviet leadership to go whole hog. 
They might put pressure on us again in trying to push 
us out of Berlin, but this would be military- political 
pressure. 

How about war between the United States and Red 
China? 

We haven't yet taught the Chinese the lesson that 
Russia learned in Cuba. Conceivably there might be 
a threat of some brushfire fighting spreading into war 
with China. 

My guess is that the Soviets wouldn't mind the 
United States giving the Chinese a bloody nose, but 
I do think they would mind if we completely over 
threw Mao Tse-tungs regime, because that would 
mean a fundamental shift in power. 

A bloody nose would prove to the Chinese, No. 1, 
that America is not a paper tiger; No. 2, if you push 
too hard there is a danger of wax; No. 3, if there is 
such a danger of war and it develops, the imperial- 
ists may use it for their own end and not in cverv 
case are the communists (continued on page 104 ) 
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UNIONS MAKE 
THESE NEW 
DEMANDS 



Welfare costs would rise faster in future 



Liberalization and extension 
of employee benefit plans now 
loom more important than pay in 
the aims and hopes of an increasing 
number of workers and union lead- 
ers. 

Both the intensity of union pres- 
sures and the types of benefits de- 
manded will vary, however, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 

Uniform patterns in fringe bene- 
fits are becoming less common, as 
they have long ago with regard to 
hourly pay. With most employees 
now covered for most basic risks 
and needs, the emphasis has shifted 
from the introduction of new bene- 
fits to improving, changing and 
adapting existing benefits to meet 
particular needs and desires. 

Fringe benefits has become a 
fal.se label for these pay supple- 
ments because their cost is expected 
to reach an average 25 per cent of 
payroll and continue upward. 

The major thrust now is for 
earlier and phased retirement, more 
leisure time, more protection against 
unemployment, more health and 
life insurance for both worker and 
dependents and more income guar 
antees. 

This is evident from examination 
of developments and trends and in- 
terviews with union officials, em- 
ployers, consultants, economists 
and others with expert opinions. 

What the United Automobile 
Workers are demanding from the 
Big Three in the automobile indus- 
try in this summer's bargaining re 



fleets the trend. In addition to high- 
er pay, the union wants a package 
of fringe benefits which union 
President Walter P. Reuther says 
will nail down what amounts to the 
guaranteed annual wage. This is the 
goal organized labor set its eyes on 
at the end of the war. 

"When we got the short work- 
week benefit < in 1961 * I said we 
were only a couple of inches away 
from a full annual wage," Mr, 
Reuther recalls. 

"We are close enough now that 
In 1964 this union ought to lead a 
great historic march of wage earn- 
ers and say to these companies that 
we are going to abolish getting paid 
by the hour. We want an annual 
salary.*' 

Union emphasis on more leisure 
is underscored by Mr, Reuther's 
top braintruster, Jack Conway, who 
is executive director of the AFL- 
CIO's Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, which Mr. Reuther also 
heads. 

"The time has come to reconsider 
our fundamental attitudes toward 
work and leisure," Mr, Conway 
says. 

"The Puritan work ethic is out- 
moded. No longer can we view work 
as the end-all of our lives. Leisure 
is far more desirable than unem- 
ploymcnt. Fewer hours of work is 
part of labor's answer to the jobless 
problem. 

"We are of the view that record 
capital outlays have made higher 
wages, the shorter workweek, earlier 
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WHAT WORKERS ARE PAID 
FOR NOT WORKING 




retirement and longer vacations 
more necessary than ever." 

The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment policies have significance to 
a wide area of business because the 
department speaks for 59 industrial 
unions with more than six million 
members, Nat Goldfinger, AFL- 
CIO research director, calls atten- 
tion to organized labor's dual drive 
toward the new objectives. 

"If they don't pet them at the 
bargaining table, they will seek 
them through legislation, and vice 
versa he says. 

Dean (ieorge P. Shultz of the 
University of Chicago's Graduate 
School of Business calls organized 
Jalx)rs goals more compensated 
leisure and more protection against 
unemployment and health hazards. 

He finds that three approaches 
are being used for attempting to 
minimize layoffs or their effects: 

1 indemnification, in which the em- 
ployer buys out the worker through 
severance payments, income guar- 
antees or early retirement. 

Manpower planning, in which 
lay-offs are reduced through retire- 
ments, attrition, transfers to other 
plants of the same company and re 
training for new jobs. 

Gain-sharing, in which the em- 
ployee preserves his employment 
opportunity by making the com 
pany more efficient and thus more 
competitive. 

Arnold Weber, professor of in- 
dustrial relations under Dean 
Shultz, says the current union em 
phasis is on phased or early retire 
ment. This includes longer vaca- 
tions of up to three months based 
on age. and retirement at 60 with 
full pension in special situations. 
But he also sees considerable evi- 
dence that workers still prefer more 
money to more leisure. 

He cites the experience in some 
basic steel companies where a 13- 
week sabbatical with pay went in- 
to effect for senior, hourly em- 
ployees this year under contracts 
with the United Steelworkers, Some 
of the companies have offered eli 
(continued on page 64 J 
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GOVERNMENT KEEPS 

FOOD PRICES HIGH 



As America fights poverty, Uncle 
Sam raises the cost of daily living 



You'll be hearing a lot this 
election year about new government 
campaigns to help consumers, elimi- 
nate poverty and prevent inflation. 
Yet: 

► Housewives are going to have to 
pay more for flour— perhaps as 
much as one cent a pound. And 
there will be upward pressure on 
the price of the bread they serve 
beginning this summer because the 
newly enacted farm bill increases 
the price of wheat. Government fig 
ures show that the lower a family's 
income, the more flour and bread 



flour, instead of possibly less, 
because of new U.S. wheat law 




its members eat. This means the 
price increase will hit low- income 
families the hardest. 

► Coffee prices are being pegged 
for the 1 United States in Tendon 
under an arrangement which aims 
at setting a floor protecting pro- 
ducers but provides no protection 
for the American consumer. Every 
one-cent increase in the price of 
coffee takes about $35 million from 
the consumers the government says 
it seeks to protect in other ways. 

► Milk prices in most metropolitan 
areas are held high by government 
market ing regulations and price- 
fixing schemes. Dairy economists re- 
port that federal milk orders raise 
consumer prices of milk about five 
per cent above what they would 
be otherwise. Federal price props 
on feed grains add to farmers' costs 
and, therefore, push up the prices 
of a bottle of milk, a pound of but- 
ter or an ice cream cone. 

These are only three of many 
staples which cost the consumer 
more because of government pro- 
grams which generally get in the 
way of potential savings. 

Sugar prices, for example, have 
been held well above the world mar- 
ket price for years by a U.S. -guaran- 
teed premium paid to foreign and 
domestic producers who clamor to 
sell to the lucrative American mar- 
ket. Vegetable oils used for cook- 
ing, salads and other kitchen pur- 
poses have been forced up in price 
in recent years by the Agriculture 
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Department in order to provide a 
surplus of soybean oil for cut-rate 
sale abroad; Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman has been consider- 
ing similar action again this year. 

Beef prices which have been 
dropping at retail are being cau- 
tiously shored up by ceilings placed 
on beef shipments here by Australia 
and New Zealand under pressure 
from Uncle Sam. 

Stronger, permanent barriers 
block import of practically all other 
commodities supported by the gov- 
ernment under price support pro- 
grams. Thus, the U. S. consumer is 
denied the advantages of reduced 
prices he might well savor if com- 
petitive foreign goods could enter 
the market. 

Six-city study under way 

The most widely promoted con* 
sumer program centers around Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, President John- 
son's special assistant for consumer 
affairs. She is currently conducting 
a six -city series of meetings de 
signed, say her aides, to find out 
what consumers are thinking and to 
demonstrate the government's in 
terest in buyers' problems. How 
much further Mrs. Peterson will go 
toward recommending new federal 
activities is unclear. 

Another program centers in the 
Agriculture Department, which has 
the biggest role of any government 
agency in keeping food prices high, 
More precisely, the program will 
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center there when Congress okays 
a special study requested by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The study, din ( led 
by a government-public commission, 
would investigate present and fu- 
ture trends in food marketing- 
the reasons for price spreads be- 
tween different stages in the produc- 
tion-processing-distrihution channel, 
changing trends in distribution and 
the power of big buying groups such 
as chain stores and wholesalers, 
among other questions- 
Business groups say they wel- 
come a genuine effort to set the 
record straight on costs and distri- 
bution patterns in the food industry. 
But many food executives privately 
express the rear thai the con. mis 
sion may be stacked against them. 
The study probably won't get go- 
ing until next year because of de- 
lays in congressional approval. 

Attempting to play up its ser- 
vices for the consumer, the Agri- 
culture Department in April held 
a two-weeks-long Food and Home 
Fair. And it is circulating a new 
pamphlet called "A Consumers 
Guide to USD A Services" which 
tries to demonstrate how the De~ 
partment works to be nearly all 
things to consumers. 



"If," suggests the Consumer's 
Guide, "you have any questions re- 
garding ( 1 ) soil, water, domestic 
animals, fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
trees, shrubs, ( 2 > foods, their prep- 
aration, care, preservation, how to 
buy them, (8) nutrition, (4) plan- 
ning kitchens or houses, (5) making 
or mending clothes, repairing car- 
pets, (6; laundering, removing 
stains or (7) controlling insects— 
you can get a bulletin covering the 
subject I in most cases free of 
charge) or a personal answer to a 
specific question by writing a post 
card" to the Agriculture Depart 
ment. 

The pamphlet doesn't say any- 
thing about activities of the depart- 
ment and other government agen- 
cies which force the consumer to 
pay higher prices. 

Government officials, to be sure, 
contend their programs aren't to 
blame for food price increases, 

George L. Mehren, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture for marketing, 
says the cost of the wheat in a 21- 
oent loaf of white bread totals only 
about 2.5 cents. Thus, he contends, 
the boost in wheat prices caused 
by the new wheat program will have 
little effect on food prices. This 
argument, of course, overlooks the 
fact that the price of bread, as the 
price of any manufactured product, 
is made up of many cost items, any 
of which may look small in itself 
Add up supposedly inconsequential 
increases in thr components, how 
ever, and pressure for price in- 
creases often become irresistible. 

High federal price- fixing for foods 
differs from other rising components 
that make up the retail price of an 
item. Many food prices are rising 
largely because the food item has 
more processing done to it in the 
interest of convenience to the con- 
sumer Roasts are trimmed, tied 
and pre- wrapped. Tomatoes come 
in cellophane- wrap j jed cartons. Peas 
are frozen. Flour is pre measured 
and mixed. But government price- 
boosting of raw materials adds noth- 
ing in the form of new convenience 
or services to the food product the 
consumer buys. In contrast to wages 
and the cost of products bought in 
the free market, the federally fixed 



price levels usually have little to 
do with supply and demand. 

But Agriculture Department aides 
contend any price-boosting is justi- 
fied because it raises farmers' in- 
come. According to this argument, 
the nation as a whole receives value 
for its increased food prices in the 
form of a prosperous farm economy. 

This reasoning is gradually losing 
its validity, however. To a rising 
degree, efficient farmers are finding 
that federal price support programs 
hamper their operations, damage 
their markets and hold down their 
income. [See "Crisis Forces Show- 
down on Farm Subsidies," February 
Nation's Business.] 

Marvin MeLain, former assistant 
secretary of agriculture and now an 
official of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, asserts that last 
year's wheat referendum pointed 
up farmer opposition to government 
wheat support programs, making 
this year's action both unwanted 
and unneeded. 

Certainly, higher- than -necessary 
food prices hit hardest at the group 
{continued on page 95) 
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President's adviser says: 

U.S. science 
entering new era 

Unsolved problems will keep our brainpower 
busy in coming years, says Donald F. Hornig 



American science, while facing 
formidable competition from West- 
ern Europe and Japan, is moving 
effectively into a new era in which 
its discoveries can mean more 
growth and opportunity for private 
business. 

That's the opinion of Dr. Donald 
F. Hornig, special assistant for sci- 
ence and technology to President 
Johnson. 

Dr. Hornig was interviewed in 
the Executive Office Building in 
Washington by an editor of Na- 
tion's Business. 

In the interview he sizes up the 
present status of U. S. science and 
technology, the major challenges 
our scientists and engineers will 
confront in the years ahead, and 
the implications of the increasingly 
close relationship between science 
and business. 

Dr. Hornig, 44-year-old former 
chairman of the department of 
chemistry at Princeton University, 
was named to his post on Jan- 
uary 24. He was simultaneously 
named by the President to be chair- 



man of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. He serves 
as director of the Office of Science 
and Technology in the Executive 
Office of the President and as chair - 
man of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee. He was presi- 
dent, from 1945-47, of Radiation 
Instruments Co. and has held nu- 
merous other posts. 

Dr. Hornig, what are the prospects 
for the United States in terms of 
scientific and technological competi- 
tion with other countries? 

I would worry most about the 
Common Market countries. At the 
present time American science and 
t ethnology have a fairly clear edge 
on any of the communist countries. 
There may be a few specific areas 
where we are pressed. They have 
clone some notable things on oc- 
casion. 

Nevertheless, on the whole we 
have not only a better establish- 
ment, but I think that the flexible 
organization of American science 
is showing itself superior to the 



tightly planned organization of the 
communists. 

The Common Market countries, 
mi the other hand, have a virile, 
healthy and growing scientific econ- 
omy. Both the Common Market and 
Japan may press us in many areas. 
There are increasing indications 
that in some areas we have import 
or export troubles not because of 
I heir cheaper labor market but be- 
cause of I heir technological ad- 
vances, and that is disturbing. 

Can you illustrate this? 

The Japanese are producing more 
highly automated ships than we are, 
for example. These problems aren't 
entirely technical, but it is the 
sort of thing that one has to think 
about. 

Do you feel that the liaison between 
government and industry in the field 
of science and technology should be 
improved? 

Well, I think the liaison is pretty 
good now, Anything we do can 
stand improvement, of course, but 
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Says presidential science adviser Horriig, "We are about to look carefully at the role of science 
and technology in economic growth ... at how to stimulate a greater innovation rate in industry n 



J am not quite sure of any specific 
direction at the moment. 

The government needs the help 
and cooperation of business. Cer- 
tainly many able business leaders 
spend a lot of time on government 
advisory committees now, and I 
am quite sure that there are new 
classes of problems com in* up 
which will require perhaps closer 
collaboration. 

What I have in mind are prob- 
lems of very large scale such as 
we faced in the growth of the pri- 
vate atomic power industry, where 
the scale of investment required 
was such that it just wouldn't have 
gone ahead except on a kind of 
partnership basis. 

I don't know what we will do 
about it yet T but we talk, for in- 



Stance, of very large nuclear desalin- 
ization plants. 

There the capital investment, or 
the development cost, is something 
like a billion dollars. It is quite 
clear that however one goes ahead 
this is going to require some sort 
of a partnership between industry 
and government 

We have a current example in 
the supersonic transport, where 
there are not only technical but 
financial questioas on how one 
should go about developing things 
when they get to be on a billion 
dollar scale and still are primarily 
commercial. 

I think that as one looks at other 
problems, such as the transporta- 
tion industry, the roles of the federal 
government and private industry 



and how they should interact are 
questions to be faced. 

The railroads have been in trou- 
ble for a long time. 

We have a transportation system 
which is very good, and still it has 
grown a little like Topsy. We have 
the changing pattern of trucks 
versus airplanes versus trains. There 
have been attempts at integration, 
hut the system has never been in- 
tegrated in a significant way. 

We have in every major metro 
politan area very difficult mass 
transportation problems. 

It seems quite clear that as one 
continues to increase the num- 
ber of cars, the number of people 
to be moved and the size of our 
metropolitan centers there is go- 
(continued on page 44) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Now guns shoot carrots 

( Agriculture) 

Parcel post faces study 

(Marketing) 

New bank controls ahead? 

(Credit & Finance) 



Boom boosts 
machine tool imports 



(millions of dollars; 



$45.1 



$52.7 

(est) 



$32.4 



$37.5 



1961 



1962 



1963 



1964 



AGRICULTURE 



Steel and frozen tomatoes go to- 
gether. 

No one's successfully marketed 
whole frozen tomatoes yet Too 
much water. But processing com- 
panies and U. S, Department of Ag- 
riculture are working on a liquid 
nitrogen freezing process. It's ex- 
tremely cold. 

Here's where steel comes in. New 
oxygen-using steel processes have 
raised production of that gas. Liq- 
uid nitrogen is a plentiful by- 
product, could make a perfected 
freezing process economical. 

Other processes blossom, too, 

Carrots are shot from guns. 
This aids drying, improves flavor, 
speeds cooking time, say USD A 
scientists. Researchers try the same 
on apple slices, blueberries. 

Coming new processes may give 
you a better, cheaper glass of juice. 
Several companies begin making 
machines that dehydrate foam 
whipped up from grapefruit, apple 
juice. You dissolve the resulting 
powder in water. Tomato juice, 
vegetable purees may come next. 

In Europe they peel fruits, vege- 
tables with infra-red rays. Ameri- 
cans experiment with it. If success- 
ful, the method could cut costly 
hand labor in food packing. 



CONSTRUCTION 



More building owners remodel 
instead of tearing down and re- 



building. Examples: A New York 
department store becomes an office 
building. A Washington builder re- 
moves outer walls, innards of old 
office building before replacing with 
new. A San Francisco fire house 
becomes a museum and antique shop. 

The trend seems sure to speed up 
as cities spread out. Existing com- 
mercial, apartment buildings at 
close-in sites become more valuable. 

Knocking clown, rebuilding means 
at least a one-third increase in 
owner's investment over old build- 
ing, construction experts figure. So 
rents rise. Remodeling costs less, 
may produce a more competitive 
building. 

Plentiful mortgage money supply 
encourages renovation, real estate 
experts note. When money is 
scarce, investors seek big new proj- 
ects with prospects for rich long- 
term yields. Today's availability 
of capital spurs investors to back 
alterations. Extreme tightening of 
money supply or increase in in- 
terest rates would also boost altera- 
tions because cash would become 
too expensive for much new T build- 
ing. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Watch for possible new federal 
regulations on bank ownership. 

Congress is considering some 
tighter rules now, may look at 
others. 

Strongest push comes from 
Chairman Joseph Barr of Federal 



Deposit Insurance Corp. He says 
law doesn't keep mobsters, other 
shady characters from buying con- 
trol of banks. Only Florida among 
states has veto power over state 
bank ownersh ip. Fo 1 1 r ban k fa i 1 u res 
in last 18 months stemmed at least 
partly from ownership change. 
FDIC discusses requiring member 
banks to report changes of control. 

Congressional committees may 
study the problem. Main counter- 
argument: Should U. S. restrict the 
freedom to dispose of property? 

The House already considers new 
controls on companies owning 
banks. Chairman Patman of House 
Banking Committee sees eye-to-eye 
with his favorite enemy, the Federal 
Reserve Board. Both want to ex- 
tend provisions of Bank Holding 
Company Act to companies control- 
ling just one bank. Law now applies 
only to those owning two or more. 
FRB claims present law may let 
company with both banks and com- 
mercial interests get better financ- 
ing terms via its subsidiary bank 
than a competitor could. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
wants new power to suspend and re- 
move crooks or incompetents from 
control of federal savings and loan 
associations. Chairman Joseph Mc- 
Murray seeks industry support. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Your company— whatever its busi- 
ness—will want to keep an eye on 
what's happening to machine tool 
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and machinery industry imports. 
Foreign companies are becoming 
entrenched with U. customers. 
Japan opens direct sales offices in 
Chicago, elsewhere. Germans build 
new networks of American dis- 
tributors. British plan an all-out 
attack on Texas customers in Oc- 
tober with combination retail-in- 
dustrial fortnight in Houston. 

Automakers, suppliers offer the 
tup target. The president of one 
British machinery company has 
visited Detroit 60 times in last few 
years. That's just a starter. Major 
West European, Japanese producers 
plan more trade show exhibits here. 

Surprising new suppliers invade 
the market. Italians, for example. 
India may be next. Indian com- 
panies begin selling machine tool, 
in Britain, will probablv hit here 
next. 

Some foreigners offer lower 
prices than American companies on 
standardized equipment Europeans 
shorten delivery times as recent 
years' boom at home eases. This 
erases a past U. S. advantage. 



LA BOB 



New trends are ahead in em- 
ployee insurance plans, So you'll 
want to be ready when unions make 
their new demands. ( See article on 
page 36 j 

The bill for employee insurance 
is going up. Premiums for employee 
policies-death, accident, health- 
topped $7.3 billion in 1962, the 
latest available annual count. Just 
five years earlier, total was $4.2 
bilhon. Health insurance premiums 
alone will top $7 billion in 19(54. 

Employers are paying larger 
shares of these premiums. The boss 
pays the whole bill on 46 per cent 
of new group health policies written 
by member companies last year ac- 
cording to the Health Insurance 
Institute. That compares with 41 
per cent in 1962. And the trend 
heads up, msu ranee experts say. 

N r ew types of coverage will" win 
attention. Dental prepayment plans 
grow. A top AFL-CIO official fore- 
sees "a period of rapid growth in 
the near future" for them. More 
policies carry long-term disability 
coverage, benefits for treatment of 
nervous and mental disorders. 



MARKETING 



Post office planners will prod 
business mailers to help cut parcel 
post costs. 

Postmen appeal to bulk mailers 
to presort parcels at the plant. A 
study group will try to figure out 
ways of by-passing congested areas, 
try to devise new packaging meth- 
ods for mailers. 

ZIP-coded labels can save a day 
in delivery of packages, mean 
quicker payment of the bill, postal 
promoters contend. 

Congress tells the department to 
make parcel post self-sustaining in 
revenue by mid-1966 or else no new 
appropriations. Postal officials warn 
businessmen they'll boost rates 
again if they can't cut costs. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Goal men speed their bid to win 
new markets with research. 

Scientists try to free coal from 
its solid state, cut transit cost. 

Consolidation Coal Co. works 
with Interior Department on new 
process for making gasoline from 
coal at competitive prices. An in- 
dustry-wide unit aims at making a 
new, cheap synthetic natural gas. 

Project COED works on extract- 
ing liquids from coal, floating the 
residue to market in its own juice. 
A coal-powered fuel cell is under 
study. Union Pacific makes new 
tests of coal-fired turbines. 

Coal's cost to electric utilities will 
drop through big mine-mouth 
power plants, industry figures. 
Some 85 per cent of 5.5 million tons 
;i year will How directly from mine 
to plant via conveyor belt in a 1.8 
million kilowatt plant BOW abuild- 
ing near Indiana, Pa. 

General Public Utilities Corp, 
gets a bonus from coal by develop- 
ing a process for making sulfuric 
acid from smoke. 



TAXATION 



Next major tax change hangs on 
House Ways and Means Committee 
hearings opening in mid-June. This 
wide-ranging study of federal ex- 
cises will cover several months. 

Congressional action won't come 
until 1H65 or 1%6. 



Committee sentiment runs heav- 
ily toward revamping present selec- 
tive excise pattern. But not neces- 
sarily to ending it. The Treasury 
needs much of the $14 billion ex- 
cises provide annually. 

Some §3.5 billion in gasoline, auto 
6X01808 are sacrosanct because they 
pay for federal highway program. 

So don't expect wholesale slash- 
ing. 

Committee members want specific 
evidence of how an excise hurts an 
industry before they act. Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills, other congressional 
veterans know the routine generali- 
ties, don't want to waste time on 
them. 

"An industry can blow its chances 
for relief if it comes up with plati- 
tudes/' warns one committee official. 

Broad-scale testimony will come 
first. Ten professors, other tax 
thinkers are invited to participate 
in a panel. They'll range widely 
through tax theory. At least one- 
Harvard's Dan Throop Smith-will 
discuss a value-added tax. 



TRANSPORTATION 



New standardization of auto 
equipment is shaping up. 

Tire manufacturers make head- 
way toward drawing up a set of 
recommended voluntary standards 
covering blowout resistance. In- 
dustry leaders expert agreement on 
the standards this month. The prob- 
lem is tricky because of tire indus- 
try differences, fears of possible 
antitrust co m pi a i n ts . 

Lawmakers in Washington, New 
York State prod the industry with 
threats of government action. 

Over 30 states expect to complete 
organization in September of a 
commission to run the interstate 
Vehicle Equipment Safety Compact. 
It will encourage adoption of par- 
allcl regulations and elimination of 
differences. 

Automakers watch state equip- 
ment rules closely for buildup of 
trends, Michigan now requires 
windshield washers. Will others? 
Urbanised states may follow Cali- 
fornia with requirements of anti- 
smog devices. The industry makes 
front seat belts standard equipment ; 
if you don't want them, you can get 
a price reduction. 
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U. S. SCIENCE 

continued from page 41 

ing to have to be more of systems 
design. 

More creativity? 

There are going to have to be 
some new ideas in transportation. 
What are you currently studying that 
has implications of immediate in 
terest to the businessman? 

One of the studies we are about 
to undertake is to look carefully at 
the role of science and technology 
in economic growth— the problems 
of how to stimulate new activities 
and new development and a greater 
rate of innovation in industry. 

The problems vary from industry 
to industry, but in general those 
industries which have been in no 
vative arid have invested a rela- 
tively high proportion of their 
funds in research and development 
of new products have in fact also 
been those which are growing rap- 
idly and have been profitable. 

I think this can be extended to 
some of the other industries which 
have been more or less static for 
long periods, 



Does this reflect thinking in the 
Executive Department that new in- 
novative spurs, in addition to tax 
cuts, might be used to give the econ- 
omy a boost when it needs it? 

We are exploring a variety of 
methods by which we could stimu- 
late new business activities, new 
technical innovation and technical 
progress in a variety of industries 
through federal means. For exam- 
ple, through federal procurement 
practices as well as various meth- 
ods of bringing to the attention of 
industries new scientific and tech 
nical developments which may In- 
applicable to their areas. 

Is Walter Heller, the President's 
economic adviser, involved in these 
studies? 

Yes, we are working closely with 
Dr. Heller, and we are in close 
cooperation with the Department 
of Commerce. 

What other important trends in sci- 
ence and technology do you foresee 
in the next five to 10 years? 

In technology I think the major 
trends are associated with the in- 
creasing use of computers, the big 
ones. With that goes our increasing 



ability to manage complicated pro- 
duction systems and complicated 
development systems. 

Do you expect any significant new 
breakthroughs in computer tech- 
nology? 

It is hard to anticipate precisely 
their nature. But there is a great 
deal of work going on, particularly 
in the direction of better and faster 
memory systems and the micro- 
miniaturization of components, so 
that more and more can be packed 
into less and less space. 

Perhaps more importantly, there 
is research going on in the proper 
languages for computers, the logi- 
cal modes of organization, which 
will make the more complicated 
romputers easier to use. It will be 
possible to program a variety of 
problems that we can't tackle now 
at all. 

These an* mainly the problems 
that aren't associated with num- 
bers. 

Do you feel that these trends will 
have an important impact on busi- 
ness? 

T don't doubt it. Changes have 
already begun to take place in the 
organization of all sorts of business 
activities around computers, and I 
am sure this will continue. 

The computer is becoming not 
just big t but it is becoming much 
more versatile. As you know, a 
whole range of computers is becom- 
ing available to business, general 
purpose and special purpose, from 
Ml tie ones to quite big ones. 

How would you describe the present 
scientific position of the United 
States and the outlook for the next 
five years or so? 

American sc ience has been ener- 
getic for a long time, and it is 
certainly going to produce new 
materials, new products, new proc- 
esses, new ideas and new concepts 
that we don't entirely comprehend 
yet. This is a process of moving 
forward as fast as |x>ssible. 

Now, there are problems. There 
is, of course, always the problem (if 
translating what you learn into 
technology and finally into prod 
ucts and processes. That has to go 
on at the same time. 

Is the translation proceeding too 
slowly now? 

1 don't think yon can generalize. 
People worry, on the one hand, 
about having exhausted the basic 
ideas in some fields. In some areas 
the* technology is right up to the 
forefront In others there may be 
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Raymond E- olson, President, Taylor Instrument Companies, 

maker of precision instruments for medicine, science, industry and the home 

"Nothing we've seen offers our people such complete help with hospital expenses. The big 
difference is that Blue Cross provides benefits as actual hospital care. This r we feel, is 
more practical than a fixed-sum, daily allowance in that it matches the help to the need. 
For a number of our people it has meant several thousand dollars in care— $15,000 in one 
case. The cost is moderate, and Blue Cross handles everything with an impressive saving 
on administrative expense for us. In all ways, an excellent program/' (Last year, 94* out 
of every dollar paid in to the nation's Blue Cross Plans went to provide hospital care bene- 
fits to members. Your local Blue Cross Plan q. . . r*DfkCC 
can give you the complete value story-) BLUE Lrl\UoO K 
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a problem of translating. You have 
to look area by area. 

What is really going to happen in 
America as a result of automation? 

Let's put it this way. This prob- 
lem isn't new. When textile ma- 
chinery was first introduced into 
England there was acute worry as 
to what was going to happen to 
the people who had done hand 
spinning and milling as they were 
replaced by machines. That started 
a revolution which has continued 
up to the present time. The net re- 
sult of it has been that we have 
simply multiplied the productivity 
of the individual fantastically. 
But since we haven't yet filled all 
of the needs of our society and our 
people the market has kept on 
growing and we have increased pro- 
ductivity. The net result of this 
has been that we have been able to 
provide more for everyone. 

Automation does some of the 
tii inking and clerical work and also 
extends production. So we are cer- 
tainly facing the dual problem we 
have had all along: Automation 
replaces existing tasks, but it never- 
theless makes our whole enterprise 
more productive. The problem is 
social— whether we can make use of 
the new production without dis- 
jointing our whole structure of 
business, government and our gen- 
eral society. I am sure we can do 
it, but there will be very real prob- 
lems, just as there have been all 
along, and maybe worse. 

I don't really sec why w<* 
shouldn't be able to solve that 
problem in the way we have solved 
the problem of increasing produc- 
tivity all along. I am optimistic. 

Do you expect a large number of 
commercially useful payouts to re- 
sult from our research and develop- 
merit efforts? 

Tht* record up until now has 
been one of payout in the sense 
thai <>ui life has changed enormous- 
ly in 50 years, and most of the big 
changes have sprung from research 
which has occurred in that same 
period, plus, after that, develop- 
ment, entrepreneurs}! i p, marketing 
and so on. There is every reason to 
anticipate that we will continue to 
have a high rate of return on our 
research investment. 

How high it should get is a ma- 
jor question which concerns us but 
which I can't tell you the answer 
to. The nation now invests three 
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per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct on research and development. 
We invest about one tenth of that 
in basic research. So it is about 90 
per cent applied research and de- 
velopment, 10 per cent basic re- 
search. But, as our total grows, 
plainly there is some point at 
which the yield goes down and 
makes it uneconomic. I don't think 
we have reached that yet. Many 
companies have fought with this 
problem internally, so it isn't a fed- 
eral problem alone. 

Recently it has been noted that be- 
cause of defense cutbacks in some 
areas engineers are not quite as 
much in demand as they were a year 
ago. How do you size up our scien- 
tific manpower supply? 

There is no good evidence of a 
present shortage, except among col- 
lege and university teachers. In 
industry there appears to be as 
adequate supply With any reason- 
; lh ' t * of growth, we ought to 

be able to meet the demand except 
or the most highly trained men. I 
think we are going to be pressed 
constantly for the next 10 or 20 
years, but there may be local situa- 
tions where there will be temporary 
surpluses as a result of changes in 
government spending. 

But in the long term I think 
these people will be assimilated 
again, because the pressure is go- 
m S *° °e constantly to get enough. 

We are concerned with the ques- 
tion of technician training, and a 
report on this will be issued soon, 
m today s highly technical business 
establishments there is a need for 
people who are reasonably trained 
technically but who for one reason 
or another don't go through college. 
Our feeling is that there is now a 
relative imbalance between the peo- 
ple we don't train at all, the people 
we train highly in the colleges and 
universities and the people who are 
trained on this level of being high- 
ly skilled technicians. 

What we get in the future is go- 
mg to depend very much on the 
quality of people we turn out r not 
just the scientists and engineers 
hut the managers, too. 

What can business do to assist this 
effort? 

One thing is to help schools and 
universities, to support good efforts 
where it sees them. I mean to en- 
courage institutions which have 
imagination and some plans to up- 
grade themselves, because there are 
many institutions which aren't as 
good as they might be. 

Should some companies earmark 
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Raymond E. Olson, President, Taylor Instrument Companies 

"A BIG ADVANTAGE WE SEE IN BLUE SHIELD- 
IT'S SPONSORED BY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

When it comes to surgical and medical care, doctors can best understand people's needs 
and problems. Certainly, this is borne out by our Blue Shield program-in the benefits, 
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is maintained by the way Blue Shield handles cases. Sound benefits are balanced with 
reasonable cost, so we get good, basic value." (53 million people now have this unique 
protection. Ask your local Blue Shield ni i ip CUI pi f| 
Plan how it can help your employees.) 
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more funds to upgrade the skills of 
scientific people on their payrolls? 

Yes. A progressive company 
now ought constantly to think of 
schemes for upgrading the educa- 
tion of its technical people. 

Many progressive industries do 
it in many ways all the lime. But 
the pace of change in some indus- 
tries has been increasing. 

Do we have to learn more about 
managing the scientist in industry? 

Oh, yes. In many companies sci- 
entists and engineers are managed 
extremely well. On the other hand, 
maintaining an environment in 
which people can be creative and 
productive in a scientific sense isn't 
entirely the same as keeping a good 
office force or production force go- 
ing. This is a constant problem 
for which there is no pat recipe— 
maintaining the spirit of inventive 
ness, creativity, the sense of per- 
sonal freedom, and still keeping the 
whole enterprise coupled to the oh 
jectives of the company. 

What sort of changes in our way of 
living or producing goods do you 
foresee as a result of scientific ad- 
vance? 

In the area of health, for ex- 
ample, we are just beginning to 
understand heredity and the fun- 
damental processes of physiology, 
so I look forward to accelerating 
progress in the general field of 
medicine 

i have talked some already about 
the field of automatic data process 
ing. 

What we are learning now in 
physics and chemistry is going to 
produce completely new materials 
which we are going to be able to 
work at higher lernpcra lures and 
use in more efficient propulsion sys- 
tems of all sorts. I foresee con- 
tinuing rapid evolution of new ma- 
tt rials, which will do everything 
we want to do better. This ought 
to have the effect, if the economy 
is managed well, of producing more 
for more people. 

We are facing some new prob- 
lems, for example, in the use of 
our water supply This is begin- 
ning to be a problem not only in 
the Southwest but even in nicely 
watered areas like Long Island 
and the East. We are going to have 
to make big strides in the con- 
scious control of the environment 
we live in. and this includes water 
supplies. It also means rational iza- 
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Kodak Readyprint Copier, first choice for fast single-copy needs. Verifax Cavalcade Copier, first choice for all around copying. 

Which of these all-new Kodak copiers is right for you ? 



IfyouVe been taking a long, hard look 
at your copying costs lately, you'll 
want to know about these two new 
copiers from Kodak. The Verifax 
Cavalcade Copier is designed to save 
real money in offices that usually 
need more than one copy at a time. If 
your normal copying needs run to 
single copies, however, the Kodak 
Readyprint Copier is ideal for you. The 



low cost of these copiers lets you in- 
stall them at every point of need. 

You get up to seven crisp, legible, 
low-cost quality copies from one 
sheet of matrix with your Verifax 
Cavalcade Copier; sparkling single 
copies in seconds from the Kodak 
Readyprint Copier. Both have the ad- 
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continued 

tion of the use of pesticides. Our 
control over nature in the form of 
pesticides, which clearly can be 
made safe with the right research 
and employment practices, is going 
to continue to increase our agri- 
cultural production and probably 
diminish the hazards to us from 
objectionable insects. 

People like to think that there is 
a new frontier in the oceans—a 
source of food supply and materials 
and minerals. I am not going to 
predict any breakthrough yet. I do 
know that we don't know much 
about the oceans. There is a fairly 
vigorous program in oceanography 
now going forward, but six sevenths 
of the earth is covered with water, 
and if we can control that six sev- 
enths there is bound to be some- 
thing new coming out of it. 

How would a sharp slowdown o! 
spending for defense and space pro 
grams affect U. S. science? 

It would mean people would 
have to give up one kind of job and 
learn another. I think there would 
be an extensive disorientation, par- 
ticularly among engineering and 
technical personnel. Of course, the 
big question is how adaptable the 
industries involved are. I think 
they have all been oriented to gov- 
ernment business for so long that 
in a disarmament situation, or at 
teast if there ever were a consider- 
able cutback in defense, presum- 
ably they might have problems re- 
orienting themselves to the civilian 
economy. 

As you look at prospects for the fu- 



ture, what gives you your greatest 
reason for optimism and, on the 
other hand, what causes you the 
most pessimism? 

What gives me great optimism 
is that we have a healthy scientific 
and technical establishment at the 
present time; secondly, that we 
have recently shown the ability to 
continue to adapt and change it as 
we go along, and that there is 
enough concern now about the 
questions of manpower ulilization, 
the training of people and enough 
concern about the organization of 
our efforts so that I see every rea- 
son to believe that we can con 
tinue to expect it to provide new 
ideas and new materials for in- 
dustry, and new industries, as it 
has in the past. 

The greatest cause for pessimism, 
I think, is that the nation has not 
entirely learned to understand the 
role of research in generating our 
own future. We have traditionally 
supported most research as a by- 
product of our military efforts, and 
although the fruits have perhaps 
been at least as much economic 
as military, we haven't as a nation 
yel learned bow to establish the 
scale and kind of our efforts when 
there has been other than a mili- 
tary need for newer and more 
sophisticated products. This has 
given rise, of course, to very big 
public and congressional questions 
as to the nature and kind and scale 
of our scientific enterprise. This 
reexamination is healthy. 

We have got to resolve this in a 
constructive way or there could 
possibly be problems for the future. 
Just as our 1964 technology differs 
from 1920 technology, the same 
will be true in 2(XH) with respect to 
3 WA. END 
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dicate that federal procurement gen 
erated 3.6 million jobs in 1957 and 
3.9 million in 1963. One Labor De 
partment technician concedes these 
figures are very unsatisfactory. He 
says they were calculated this way: 
The government estimates the 
total dollar sales of a given indus- 
try, relates this to total employment 
within that industry and comes up 
with a dollar-job ratio. 

Government technicians apply 
the dollar- job ratio to government 
procurement for that industry. This 
is repeated for each industry from 
which the government obtains goods 
and services. The results are sup- 



posed to separate out government 
from privately generated demand. 

But if you consider the high-cost 
requirements in the space and de- 
fense fields, reports of oversf>ecifi 
cation in less sophisticated procure- 
ment programs and high wage re- 
riuirernents for government contract 
construction, critics say, it seems 
questionable to assume that a dollar 
spent by government will produce 
the same number of jobs as a dollar 
spent for civilian needs. 

lobs not counted 

Another category <>f jobs not 
counted as generated by private 
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new! amazing 

GM Diesel 
have-your- 

cake-n-eat-it" 
truck engine 



The New GM Diesel 

Am Engine 

(a) can equal any engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy- or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



There's never been an engine like the new GM 
Diesel "N," 

An engine so advanced it takes all reason- 
able doubt out of which truck power to specify. 

An engine that stands afone in delivering a 
tailored combination of performance, econ- 
omy and durability. Any combination you 
choose — without costly compromise. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a 
balance of 1) economy, 2) performance, 3) 
durability? 

Because GM Diesel "1ST engines outdo all 
others in the one factor that affects all three: 
efficient fuel combustion. 



Only M N" engines combine new Needle-Valve 
injectors and new higher compression pistons 
with the time-proved GM Diesel design. To- 
gether they produce cleaner, more complete 
combustion— convert more of the fuel energy 
to work power. 

So have your cake 'n' eat it too (get power 
plus economy). Specify GM Diesel 4< N" engines 
in the next heavy duty trucks you buy. Or ask 
your GM Diesel Engine distributor about re- 
powering. He has kits to make installation 
quick and economical. Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan 48228. 



The 

toughest 
decision 

m 

in 

business? 

(John Hancock makes it easier for you.) 

Illness or injury puts one of your Key 
executives out of action. You hope 
he'll be able to come back. But if he 
can't return within a reasonable time, 
you'll be forced to replace him. How 
long do you keep him on the payroll? 

With John Hancock's Keyman Sal- 
ary Continuation insurance to help, 
you never have to face this decision. 
John Hancock can help you provide 
a guaranteed income for a definite 
period with outstanding tax advan 
tages. You have a fixed, budgetable, 
deductible expense instead of an in- 
definite legal and moral obligation. 
For a custom-tailored proposal for 
your key men, mail this coupon. 



MORE JOBS COMING 

continued 

demand is employment in not-for- 
profit institutions, which accounted 
for an increase of 700,000 jobs over 
the six-year period cited. 

But Eli Oinzberg, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, 
notes that much of this activity in- 
volves health insurance and volun- 
tary hospitals, and "most of the 
money flowing through is still the 
consumer's money. It is not that 
government has been the big source 
of funds." 

"I've seen no evidence that the 
private sector is deficient in gener- 
ating demand, 11 Democratic Rep 
Clarence Long of Maryland tells 
Nation's Business. 'The argu- 
ment for federal spending assumes 
that private forces fail to generate 
enough demand to keep the econ- 
omy humming at high-employment 
levels. ) 

Representative Long, a professor 
of economics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity before his election in 1962, 
argues that job-generating demand 
in the past few years has been 
soaked up by rising wages and 
prices, and partly hy purchases of 
imports. 

Many of the unskilled have been 
priced out of the market by the 
minimum wage, union scales and 
other factors, he notes* while the 
ma jority of workers outpaced them 
in productivity Nor does he feel 
they will be helped by such mea- 
sures as accelerated public works, 
which bid up the cost of employed 
labor. 

Further shifts in employment 
patterns are foreseen by Labor De- 
partment observers who project em- 
ployment at 80.5 million by 1970. 
Their projections by categories, 
compared to 1960, follow: 

Professional, technical and allied 
workers* 7.5 million to 10.7 million; 
managers, officials and nonfarm pro- 
prietors, 7.1 million to 8.6 million; 
clerical and allied workers, 9.8 mil- 
lion to 12.8 million; sales workers, 
4,4 million to 5.4 million; crafts 
men, foremen, etc., 8.6 million to 
10.3 million; operatives and allied 
workers, 12.0 million to 13.6 mil- 
lion; service workers, 8.3 million to 
11.1 million; laborers (except farm 
and mine), constant at 3.7 million; 
and farmers, farm managers, la- 
burers and foremen. 5.4 million to 
4.2 million. 

The Labor Department also has 
studied a number of major indus- 
tries in an effort to forecast em- 
ployment trends related to tech- 



nology through 1970. Increases are 
expected in the fields of air trans- 
portation, aluminum, banking, ce- 
ment, contract construction, eon 
crete products, electronics manu- 
facturing, gas utilities and pipelines, 
insurance, printing and publishing, 
synthetic materials, wholesale and 
retail trade, and trucking. 

Areas in which employment 
trends are listed as uncertain in- 
clude electric power, federal govern 
ment, glass containers, iron and 
steel, motor vehicle and equipment, 
pulp and paper, and cigarette manu 
facturc. 

Where decreases will come 

Employment declines are in 
prospect for the aerospace industry, 
bakery products, bituminous coal, 
crude oil and natural gas, dairy 
products, footwear, foundries, lum- 
ber and wood products, malt 
liquors, meat products, petroleum 
refining, railroads, telephone com 
munications, textile mill products, 
tires and tubes, cigar manufacture, 
and waterborne transportation. 

The special industry studies did 
not cover the service industries, 
which despite the participation of 
extremely tow skilled workers in 
some categories are characterized in 
general by higher levels of educa- 
tion than other industries. 

Yet Victor Fuchs. of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
finds the trend toward higher skills 
in the service field surprisingly 
lagging behind the goods-producing 
industries, at least on the basis of 
preliminary study. 

Tentative estimates show con 
siderablc variation in productivity 
between individual lines of business, 
of course, and in general no great 
upsurge. These observations, if con 
firmed by further study, would 
have important implications for the 
economy. 

Mr. Fuchs notes that a rapidly 
expanding service sector, if lagging 
in productivity, could dampen over 
all economic growth. If wage in- 
creases are granted in these indus- 
tries on the basis of over-all nation- 
al productivity guidelines, the re- 
sult will be more pressure for in- 
flation. 

The Labor Department's projec- 
tions of employment increases in 
specific industries presume growth 
of 50 per cent in the nation's out 
put til goods and services during 
the decade of the 1960's and an 
unemployment rate of three per 
(rent. 

An unemployment rate of three 
per cent is also the goal of the 
(continued on page 57) 




John Hancock Mutual Ltfe Insurance Co. 

Salary Continuation Plans, B-21 

200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 02117 

Please send me a salary continuation pro- 
posal for the following key employees; 

Age Occupation 

A. 

B 

<x 



income Required 

A, $ a. month lor months 

B. S a month tor _ months 

C* $ a month for. months 

Com pany 

Address - — - 

Title 

City 

State — 2lp Code _ 

NB-2 
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Inside story 



We thought these interiors might help erase any precon- 
ceived ideas about metal buildings being cold and unin- 
viting. You see, these are Butler buildings. They use 
Butler structural, insulated curtain walls, and roof sys- 
tems. But we're not so naive as to figure we can com- 
pletely replace the decorator textures of brick, wood, 
and plaster. We don r t turn our backs on tradition. And we 
hope you won't turn your back on the advantages of Butler 
buildings over conventional construction. Things like fast 
erection, low maintenance, increased versatility. This is 



the inside story ... the outside story's just as good, be- 
cause what we like to do we do very well ... we like to 
build metal buildings. So, see your Butler Builder. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or "Build- 
ings, Metal." Or write direct. 



Sates Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers of McUl Buildings • Plastic Panels 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment lor Farming, 
Contract Manufacture 



St!t\ 



Steel works photo by Charles Van Maan 



A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 



We know steel as a big muscle of American pri- 
vate enterprise. 

So we put loans and financial services to 
work in the industry to help strengthen it 
from iron mine to converter to versatile end 
product. 

By so doing we also help strengthen the 
whole economy. 



This comes about because money put to 
work in business and industry by full-service 
commercial banks helps provide jobs for men 
and women, returns for investors and consum- 
er goods for all the people. 

We believe that the part we play makes for 
greater usefulness to New York, the nation 
and the world. 



THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Q 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ^^^^ 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 




PUT A LOADER ON A FORD 




USE IT EVERYWHERE 




CUT MAN-HANDLING COSTS 



■ 



From sand to cinders— pipe to pallets, cut manual handling costs to 
new lows with compact, low-cost Ford tractor- loader power. Lift, 
load, carry, unload 'most anything, 'most anywhere in your plant 
and outside. Loader bucket, crane, forks are quickly interchangeable. 
Mechanize more of your hand operations— make big savings with 
versatile Ford tractor power, products or <T£i&cj 

For detailed specification information, write Industrial Sales Depart- 
ment. 2500 Fast Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 




FOPD MOT OA CO***NY WOOER ROTUfOA 
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MORE JOBS COMING 

continued 

Clark Subcommittee's recommenda- 
tions. 

Even without the stimulus of the 
massive spending the Subcommittee 
urges, unemployment may well de- 
cline to four per cent. Gardner 
Ackley, a member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, re- 
cently speculated that the unem- 
ployment rate would approach that 
level in 1965 as the effects of the 
tax cut take hold. 

Many experts feel that the main 
problem lies in rinding qualified 
employees for jobs that now go 
begging. Too many of the unem- 
ployed, they say, lack the needed 
■skills, knowledge of vacancies, de- 
sire or financial resources to move 
in search of work. 

Republican members of the Clark 
Subcommittee emphasize the testi- 
mony of Dr, William B. Logan, a 
member of the President's Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Edu- 
cation, to the elTecl that: "There 
are four to six million unemployed; 
at the same time there are four to 
six million job openings. The dif- 
ference is skills." 

As to the availability of jobs out- 
side highly technical fields, Repre- 
sentative Long notes: "It's just not 
accurate to say that the abundance 
of jobs applies only to the brilliant- 
ly educated. It goes on down the 
list," 

While no nationwide job vacancy 
statistics are available, the Clark 
panel heard ample testimony from 
scattered localities that hundreds of 
jobs are available for such workers 
as meat-cutters and machinists, 

Mobility, of course, is another 
problem. A I^bor Department 
study of workers unemployed for 
twe weeks or more in 1961 and 
i l oe m unemployed during April. 
™ showed that of those not ex- 
pecting to be recalled to their pre- 
vious jobs, only 27 per cent indi 
< "ted without qualification that they 
would take jobs in another part of 
the country. 

There is bipartisan support for 
efforts to develop nationwide sta- 
tistics on job vacancies, and the 
Labor Department has promoted 
two pilot studies, in Chicago and 
Buffalo, with more to follow. Pre- 
liminary results of the Chicago sur- 
vey of m firms by the Illinois State 
Employment Service indicate that 
it is possible to assemble data use- 
ful for community planning, train- 
ing programs and vocational edu 
cation courses. END 
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If your mail scale is old, rusty, or stiff, and overweighs, you 
can waste a lot of postage dollars in a year. 

And if it underweight, your letters may be arriving "Postage 
Due"— to your embarrassment and the recipient's annoyance. 
Save money and avoid ill will with an accurate Piincy-Bowes 
mail scale! 

• Pitney-Bowes scales arc precision built and 
used in U.S. Post Offices. Automatic pendulum 
mechanism can't rust, stiffen, or soften. They 
function accurately for years and years. The long 
hairline indicator registers 10 the exact fraction 
of an ounce. The fan chart, with its wide mark- 
ings and big figures is easy to read, saves time 
and eyesight. A PB scale is a real economy in 
any office. 

Eight models. Ask any Pitney-Bowcs office 
to show you the scale you should have. 

Important: in view of the recent increase in 
r;ites. there are three PB parcel post scales which 
may save you money, 

F*E6: Booklet. "How Guessing at Mai! Weights Can Hike 
Your Postage Costs" plus handy postal rate chart including 
new parcel post rates 



r 



rjj* Pitney-Bowes 
^ Mailing Scales 

Made by the originator of the postage 
turf a tWi offices at U.S. and Canada 



Pmnky-Bowes, Inc. 
1 3 76 A Walnut Street 
Stamford. C'tirm. 06904 

Send fret* booklet and postal rate chart. 
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New way to 
improve your decisions 



Putting specific values on the key 
facts leads to better comparisons 



Whenever you make a decision, you consciously or unconsciously 
weigh alternatives and pick the one you think is right. 

Many businessmen have developed this as a skill Others do it by 
instinct. Now you can take a scientific approach to it. 

You don't have to use the technical name "statistical de- 
cision-making" or be adept at more than simple arithmetic to 
use the new method. The concept involves nothing more than 
basing your decisions on significant facts to which you have 
given definite values and comparing them to other facts to 
which you have also assigned specific values. 

Irwin D. J. Bross, author of "Design for Decision," points 
out: "The name statistical decision-making is something of a 
misnomer. Many people other than statisticians have grappled 
with the problem of decisions and have contributed important 
ideas. The statisticians arrived on the scene rather late (and 
more or less accidentally). They translated the existing ideas 
into statistical terms, added some ideas of their own, and then 
assembled all of these concepts into an integrated mechanism 
for making decisions." 

Modern executives, of course, are accustomed to using figures 
and statistics to control their operations. But generally sta- 
tistics are used to analyze results, and only secondarily as clues to 
causes, This is a much different attitude from seeking out relation- 
ships underlying the facts. 

"Putting numbers on the facts" simply forces — and, in many cases, 
makes possible — more explicit definitions of problems and makes it 
easier to select alternatives that can make up answers. 

Generally speaking, a statistical decision involves these steps: 

► Defining the problem in detail. 

* Putting a value on the factors, 

* Manipulating the factors to determine relationships, 

► Weighing relationships to determine the decision. 

The beauty of the method is that it can be adapted to any need 
and carried as far as you want to carry it. This means that it can 
be as valuable to the retail store operator as to the manufacturing 
executive. It can be applied to personal and domestic problems as 




Here's how to use 
this technique, for 
example, in choosing 
a new employee: 
First, decide which 
qualities you want, 
and how much value 
you attach to each 
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Then measure each 
applicant's qualifications 
against those sought. 
Pick closest match 




Applicant A 




Applicant B 



Applicant C 




readily as to major economic or production situations. Here is a non- 
mathematical explanation, along with some examples of how you can 
adopt this system to your own needs, 

Defining the problem 

The heart of the technique is the specific evaluation of the factors 
that will be, or could be, involved in a decision. This means you 
must start with a specific breakdown of the significant parts, both 
fixed and variable. 

Most people facing a problem tend to try to take some immediate 
action. They jump the first step: analyzing the problem. Yet what 
appears to be a simple decision can turn into a large mistake. 

For example, suppose your company had decided to cut its sales 
costs in one territory by dropping sales service to one of two marginal 
customers. One customer has purchased $50,000 in the past 10 years. 
The other has purchased $40,000 over the past eight years. Which 
should be dropped? 

At first glance, it would seem to be a fielder's choice. But actually, 
no decision should be made yet because these facts are not inclusive 
enough. 

On probing deeper, you may find the history of the two customers' 
buying stacks up like this: 

DOLLAR SALES IN THOUSANDS 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1980 1961 1962 1963 
Customer A $1.5 2.5 4 6 6.5 7 7 6 5 4.5 
Customer B $— — 1 2 3 4 5 7 8.5 9.5 
The difference thus becomes clearer. Cutting off either customer 
would not represent the loss of an average $5,000 a year. The first 
would cost you less than that in sales and the second would cost 
much more. 

Taking the second mental step to analyze the facts behind th^ 
apparent facts is a key to making better decisions. 

If it is not possible, with your problem or the facts available, to 
put such exactness into your thinking, you may want to apply the 
more generalized laws of probability* Probability is a complete study 
in itself, but oversimplified it consists of figuring the odds — often in 
combinations any good poker player can handle with ease. 

It is better to say, "There are four chances out of five that we will 
lose that customer if we don't make immediate deliveries to him nine 
tenths of the time," than to say, "That customer won't stay with us 
if we don't deliver promptly." 

With the odds spelled out, you can analyze your past delivery 
records and determine the probability of being able to hold the cus- 
tomer with your present system and, if not, what might be done to 
correct the situation. 

Put numbers on the facts 

Once the factors art' isolated, you can give them definite numerical 
values which may reflect either desirability or liability. 

There are some men who would prefer not to commit themselves 
by putting a numerical value on their views. Others just do not want 
to think that hard. They will argue that their problems, involving 
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DECISIONS 

continued 

people and intangibles, do not lend 
themselves to specific values. And, 
in some instances, they are right. 

Nevertheless, even the attempt to 
assign some numerical values, how- 
ever rough they may be, will force 
you to think through a problcm. 
That, in itself, will probably lead 
to a more enlightened decision. 

It is important also to establish 
how much accuracy you really need. 
If you just want to know whether 
something can be done, without re- 
gard to cost or time, very rough 
figures will suffice. But, if you want 
to know how well it will work, or 
exactly how much it will cost, or the 
precise probabilities of success, your 
facts will have to be qualified more 
precisely. 

It is also completely permissible 
to hedge your calculations— as long 
as you realize and admit you are 
hedging. 

For example, the PERT I Pro- 
gram Evaluation Review Tech- 
nique) systems now widely used in 
the defense production industries 
provide a reasonably accurate and 
workable method of scheduling 
highly complex projects which may 
involve the work of dozens of con- 
tractors, all of whom have to corne 
out even to complete a project on 
time. 

But even here, allocating time 
values to the different activities is 
usually done on the basis <>f three 
separate estimates: the most opti- 
mistic, the most likely, and the 
most pessimistic. 

It is usually easier to assign 
values to a number of variables in 
two steps: first, a rough evaluation 
—simply picking out the factors 
that seem most important; then 
a refined evaluation— tightening up 
and getting specific. 

If you were hiring a new man, 
for instance, you might first list 
the qualities you consider desirable: 

Position performance 
Intellectual ability 
Human relations skill 
Technical knowledge 
Breadth of knowledge 
Planning ability 
Administrative ability 
Efficient work habits 
Quality of work 
Creativeness 
Verbal facility 
Sociability 
Sensitivity 
Leadership 

Ability to develop others 
Self-motivation 



Positive attitude 
Vision 

Dependability 
Acutcness 
Capacity 
Flexibility 
Analytical ability 
Self -control 
Initiative 
Drive 

Self-confidence 
Objectivity 

None of your applicants is going 
to fill all of these requirements 
equally well. Furthermore, some of 
the qualities will be more important 
than others in a given job. There- 
fore your first step should probably 
be to decide which characteristics 
will be important to some degree. 
The next step is to assign definite 
numerical values to the qualities 
you select. This could include psy- 
chological research and detailed 
studies of the performance and com- 
parable personality factors of pred- 
ecessors in the joK You probably 
would need a computer to analyze 
the resulting data. But let's say that 
you either haven't the time or fa- 
cilities for such analysis, or that 
you just don't want to do it. Your 
next step, then, is to try this: 

First, assume that these charac- 
teristics can be purchased in any 
quantities for TO cents each. You 
have $10 to spend. How would you 
shop for them— how much would 
you s|>end on each of the charac- 
teristics you think are important? 

When you have done this, look 
over your list. If you deckle to 
spend $2.50 on "Technic;] I Knowl- 
edge" and $1.25 on "Administrative 
Ability," think this through. What 
you are saying is that you consider 
technical knowledge to be twice as 
important as administrative ability. 
Do you really mean that? Possibly 
you do, but one of the prime ad- 
vantages of putting values on your 
thoughts is that you have the op- 
portunity of studying unrelated fac- 
tors on a common basis. This can 
lead to better decision- making. 

Your next step would be to evalu- 
ate the extent to which each of the 
applicants has the characteristics 
you want. The actual decision, from 
a purely numerical point of view, will 
then go in favor of the man whose 
personality pattern most closely 
matches what you had previously 
set up as being ideal. But there may 
be good reasons why something 
other than personality traits should 
be considered. These am also be 
factored the same way and com- 
pared against an over-all value for 
personality, if you wish. 

Often a noimiathematician will 



find he can arrive at satisfactory 
values by relating something new to 
other values with which he is inti- 
mately familiar. Edwin Miller, of 
Lincoln Electric Company, gives an 
example in reporting on his com- 
pany's purchase of a new 1 ,000-ton 
press: 

"We bought it to handle some 
new products and to accommodate 
changes in existing products," he 
says. "If we were to buy these new 
parts outside, the additional stor- 
age we'd need would be equivalent 
to one of our two manufacturing 
bays. We'd also have to add two 
people to overhead to maintain the 
stock. Actually, we can manufac- 
ture the parts for about half the cost 
of buying them outside, use about 
cne tenth the storage space we 
would have needed, and make the 
parts as we need them/' 

By thinking in terms of what it 
would cost to purchase the parts 
outside, storage in terms of present 
manufacturing space, and additional 
help on the payroll, this decision 
is quickly reduced to pros and cons 
in simple and familiar terms and 
can be justified as simply. 

Manipulate the factors 

The statistical concept of deci- 
sion-making also allows numbers 
and their relationships to be a jump- 
ing off point for reaching an un- 
derstanding of an operation. 

Sometimes you may not agree 
with the answer provided by the 
numbers. This is, even statistically, 
the permanent prerogative of the 
man who must take responsibility 
for a decision. In such a case, you 
can juggle the numbers to change 
the relationships. 

Let's say that you have given a 
particular factor a value of 20 per 
cent. After getting your final an- 
swer, you would prefer to make that 
30 per cent. Go right ahead hut 
remember, 100 per cent is 100 per 
cent, and that other 10 per cent 
must lu* taken away from some 
other factor. If is like spending 
money on two desirable objects— 
you may have to settle for less of 
one, or even give it up entirely in 
order to purchase the other 

You can make a statistical an- 
swer come out any way you want 
by juggling the values you assign 
to the factors. But the fact that you 
are working with specific numbers 
forces you to do this in a considered 
manner, with the consequences 
elearly laid out. 

Another advantage is that t when 
you have a choice of several seem- 
ingly equal alternatives, you can 
test them by comparing numerical 
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Avis needs you. 
You don't need Avis. 
Avis never forgets this. 




We're still a little hungry. 
We're only No.2 in rent a cars. 
Customers aren't a dime a dozen 
to us. 

Sometimes, when business is too 
good, they get the short end and aren't 
treated like customers anymore. 
Wouldn't you like the novel experience of walking 
U P to a counter and not feel you're bothering somebody? 
Try it. 

Come to the Avis counter and rent a new, lively super- 
torque Ford. Avis is only No.2 in rent a cars. So we have 
to try harder to make our customers feel like customers. 

Our counters all have two sides. 

And we know which side our bread is buttered on. 



© 1904 avis, mo* 




GET MORE FROM 
YOUR PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 

JOHN HANCOCK SHOWS YOU HOW 

You can make your Profit-Sharing Plan more attractive by placing part 
of the funds in John Hancock Life Insurance. This gives your employ- 
ees three valuable benefits at no extra cost to you : 

L I mmediate life insurance protection . 

2. Increased death benefit dollars which maybe free of Federal 
Estate Tax. 

3. Retirementvalues to guarantee lifetime income at favorable rates. 
John Hancock will show you how you can give your employees these 
additional advantages, For full details t without obligation, mail 
this coupon to John Hancock today. 



John Hancock Mutual Life insurance Company 
Profit-Sharing Plans, B-21 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 02117 

Please send me more information and rates on your Prof it-Sharing Plans. 

Name 

Co m pa ny_ _ , 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

NB-I 




DECISIONS 

continued 

scores in a variety of combinations. 
Relationships or patterns may in- 
dicate the sensitive areas— those 
parts of the problem most suscep- 
tible to improvement if the relation- 
ship can be established or changed. 

Patterns of sonic sort exist in 
nearly every situation. It is the way 
racing fans pick their bets; the way 
stock market professionals govern 
their actions. As Theodore KL 
Brown, an authority in the area of 
statistical quality control, points 
out: "These patterns of experience 
are to be found everywhere. We 
say that one person is dependable 
or that another is erratic. Whenever 
an individual who was dependable 
suddenly becomes erratic, some rea- 
son is sought for the change.** 

Attempting to rank a series of 
factors from the largest to the small 
est will sometimes reveal a sur- 
prising amount of information. 
Ranking all your costs will quickly 
point out where the biggest cuts can 
be made. All too many industrial 
cost-cutting programs are actually 
aimed at marginal expense items. 

Adding cumulative percentages 
to a ranked list of numbers can 
also be revealing. An example is 
analyzing your accounts according 
to profitability. If you put the most 
profitable, or largest volume cus- 
tomer, at the top of the list, then 
rank other accounts down to the 
smallest customer, adding cumula- 
te percentages of total business as 
you go, you get a detailed and com- 
prehensive picture of just where the 
bulk of income comes from. 

Match this up with a similar 
ranking and accumulation of selling 
costs for the different customers, 
and you see when* the bulk of your 
money is going. Companies which 
have done this have frequently 
found that there was a big disparity 
between the two. 

Through all this manipulating of 
numerical symbols, you should re- 
member that it is basic that a deci- 
sion must be made. The objective is 
only to clarify relationships. 

The executive still has to set the 
v>bjectives. You still must decide 
whether any action should be taken. 

—JOSEPH G. MASON 

REPRINTS of "New Way to Improve 
Your Decisions" may be obtained 
[or 30 cents a copy. $14 per 100. or 
$120 per 10H) postpaid from Na- 
tions Business, 1615 H St., N. \V» 
Washington, D. C, 20006. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Miss Patricia Taney shows off liar offset master 
made on 1952 Xerox Standard Equipment. 



In 1952 Xerox Standard Equipment was the 
most versatile copying equipment in the world. 
Nobody's been able to improve on it yet. 




Thiaitthe 1964 Xerox Standard model. 

It wasn't the best-looking machine 
to the world. It wasn't the fastest. It 
hasn't got much better looking or 
faster in the last 12 years. 

But it's still the most versatile 
copying device ever made. 

It gives you oil set masters on 
paper or metal Paper xcromasters 
are so good you get 20.000 or more 
clean, sharp copies from each one, 
not just 2,000 or 3,000 copies. (We 



know someone who made 40,000 
from one master. ) Think of the time 
yon save on machine set-up for 
lout: reproduction runs. 

It lets you add or delete images. 
Von can change figures on cata- 
log or price sheets without remak- 
ing the whole page* One prominent 
company says this alone justifies 
having Xerox Standard Equipment. 

It makes it possible to copy 
on just about anything that will 
hold still. In 12 years, we haven't 
exhausted the possibilities. You 
can copy drawings, charts, photo- 
graphs, writing, you name it. And 
transfer the image to paper, wood, 
metal, plastic, rubber, even cloth. 
You can make printed circuits by a 
method that saved one company 
three weeks of drawing, checking 
and waiting. Transfer drawings to 



metal. Copy charts on clear acetate 
for projection. Copy experimental 
designs on packages. You can trans- 
fer an image to an egg if you want. 

You can find out for yourself 
how versatile the Xerox Standard 
Equipment is. We'll lend you the 
machine for thirty days. No charge, 
Well give you the supplies, too. Free. 
Just call your Xerox representative. 

Xerox Corporation, Rochester, 
New York 14603, Branch offices in 
principal U.S. cities. 

CANADAi XCNOX OF CANAOA LtMlTCO, TOftQKTO. OVCNf EA3i 
ftANA HCHCA LTD., LONDON] fUJI-gEMO! CO., LTD., TOKYO, 
BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH If ANN OHOANI«AHON, LTD. 



XEROX 




Xerox Standard Equipment 
the most versatile way to copy. 



ftM OiW WWl tihm t k o mir, Senator* Humphrey 6 Err in on ABCTV unit XEROX conventutn und elettinn m K hl 
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'lease- for-profit" TRUCK LEA SING 

DON'T "20%" LEASE 



SERVICE 




a plan to meet your needs for 

1. » expert TRANSPORTATION eegineer 

2. i SHOP SERVICE specialist 

3. a proper FINANCING method & service 




txctuiively 

FULL SERVKE 

TRUCK Li A SING 

Pick a Ha* ihaf 
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and Pur pout! 
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L«J%e * n*w CHCVflOLET or other fin* lrur> 

See* Y«How Pages- or writ*. 
Send for Lexicon — Explaining 
alt form* of truck footing! 

A nationwide nmtwork of locally owntd. 
nationally cxp*n*nz*4 aWiliatu. 



NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

23 Etiif JocVion Boulevard 
Swire t-o, CHicogo, HI, 60604 



Facts Book for Manufacturers 





BUILDING COSTS 
IN TENNESSEE 




Outlines Local Financing Plans 
SHOWS PHOTOS AND COSTS 

This booklet will be a tremendous help if 
you are considering Southern plants. It 
gives compfete specifications, etc. For 
confidential copy, please use firm letter- 
head or fill in the coupon below. 



DIVISION FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Office of the Governor—— 

H 252 Carded Hull Bidg. Nashville, Teon. 

Please send Building Costs Booklet, 
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UNION DEMANDS 

continued from page 37 

gible employees a choice between 
the sabbatical or extra pay. A large 
percentage, as high as 80 per cent 
in one company, chose the extra 
pay. 

Mr. Reuther's top demand on the 
automobile industry is for a phased 
retirement plan under which, .it 60. 
a worker would— without loss of pay 
—begin sharing more and more of 
his job with another worker each 
year until full retirement at 65 or 
f earlier. 

This idea as a device for alleviat- 
ing unemployment has been recom- 
mended to President Johnson by 
his cabinet-level Council on Aging. 

A more radical plan has been sug- 
gested by Edwin F. Shelley, presi- 
dent of a new company, Elect ro- 
Flite. Inc.. White Plains, N.Y., and 
director of the National Council 
on the Aging, a private nonprofit 
organization. 

Depending on the level of unem- 
ployment workers with long years 
of service would get a year's paid 
leave, to be devoted nine months 
to education and training and three 
months to travel, recreation and 
leisure. 

A novel demand of Mr. Reuther 
is for longer vacations with extra 
pay because, he says, it costs more 
to live while on vacation and 
traveling than while working and 
living at home. 

He also wants a voice in the in- 
vestment of pension funds, now con- 
trolled hy the companies. He would 
like to see the funds invested in 
housing and community facilities, 
where it will benefit "the workers 
who own the money" and their 
families. 

Automobile management will re- 
sist union efforts to infringe on its 
right to manage. 

In the past, it has accepted such 
innovations as annual wage in- 
creases to compensate for increased 
productivity, the cost-of-living esca- 
lator, supplemental unemployment 
benefits and partial compensation 
for hours worked less than 40 in a 
week. 

Edwin Shields Hewitt, managing 
partner of Hewitt and Associates, 
consultants to management on em- 
ploye* 4 benefit plans, warns that any 
reduction in working hours will 
accentuate the increase in costs of 
benefits per hour of work because 
they will be spread over fewer 
hours. This will be in addition to 
increased costs stemming from add- 
ed benefits. 



Through the 1960s the Hewitt 
organization foresees: 

Increasing interest in major medi- 
cal care programs, with broadened 
coverage of medical expenses in- 
curred outside the hospital and ex- 
tension of health care benefits to 
retired workers and their depend- 
ents. 

More programs for preventive 
health care and benefits for addi- 
tional services, such as eye, mental 
and dental care, with increased use 
of deductible and co-insurance 
principles as a means of sharing the 
cost with employees. 

Greater popularity for severance 
pay plans and increased develop- 
ment of arrangements to meet un 
employment needs arising from 
automation or plant shutdowns. 

Employers inevitably financing 
more, and employees less, of the 
cost of security benefits. 

Greater use of savings and in- 
vestment plans to help employees 
meet security needs. 

Multiple use of existing funds to 
meet the cost of new benefits. 

E. S, Willis, manager of General 
Electric Co/s benefit programs, 
notes that the many innovations be- 
ing devised for pay without work 
are somewhat in contrast with the 
lack of innovations in pay for pro* 
ductive time. He expresses concern 
over longer and extended vacations, 
which have reached four weeks for 
many long-service employees, five 
and six weeks for a few. 

He hopes the five and six week 
vacations are not the start of a new 
liberalization of vacation plans, and 
that the 13-week sabbatical will not 
start a trend. 

"Officials are working overtime as 
extended vacations begin," Mr. 
Willis complains. "The temporary 
loss of the older, experienced work- 
ers in any business is serious, but 
with husinesses competing with 
bard -working foreign concerns, it is 
especially dangerous;' 

Peter Henle of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is among a number 
of expert observers who feel thai 
more of the increased leisure for 
workers will come through more 
time off than than through a short- 
er workweek. 

"The relatively slight decline in 
average hours of work in recent 
years has been accompanied by a 
greater interest in more extended 
paid vacations and a greater num- 
ber of paid holidays," he says. 

"Providing a greater number of 
days off seems likely to continue 
to receive greater emphasis than 
reducing the time spent each dav at 
work" END 
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ANALYSIS 



Selectivity is a key factor in marketing today: Who 
are my best prospects ? . . . Where are they ? . . . Where 
does my distribution need strengthening?... How 
can I attain my quotas most efficiently? 

Magazines can place your selling messages anywhere 
and everywhere. They reach your best prospects . . . 
where you want to reach them, .•while they are 
most receptive to ideas and information. 

If yours is a specialized product for the most affluent, 
or a universal product for most everyone . . . 

If its share of market is weak in San Francisco , . , 
or its competitor is strong in Sarasota . . , 
. , , magazines are the answer. 

Their selectivity. . . flexibility. . . selling power 
are exemplified by these pages. 

M W MAGAZtNES /THE GROWTH fHEOtvm OE THE >SQ*l 
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PEACE TREND 

WILL BRING 
BETTER BUSINESS 

Cutting back defense spending and rechanneling 
brainpower will spur long-run economic growth 



f the tensions of the cold war 
continue to fade, American busi- 
nessmen can look forward to new 
opportunities for their companies, 
even those engaging in the multi- 
billion dollar network of defense 
contracting. 

To some, this might at first seem 
puzzling or even unacceptable. For 
years, with heavy industrial reli 
ance on government procurement 
for defense, many people have come 
to consider federal contracts an es- 
sential prop for business. After all, 
defense dollars generate orders and 
orders generate jobs. 

This is true. It is equally true 
that a cutback in spending for mili- 
tary hardware will have the im- 
mediate effect of disrupting cor- 
porate plans, scaring investors, 
eliminating jobs and even reducing 
the short-run profits of entire in- 
dustries. 

But, over the long run, a shift 
away from dependence on defense 
contracts can mean greater eco- 
nomic growth for the nation than 
it would otherwise experience. 

Certainly nuclear test ban agree- 
ments, continued talks on disarma- 
ment and desires for steppedup 
east-west trade would seem to be 
turning the world more toward 
peace than away from it. 

The rechanneling of more money 
and brainpower into the civilian 
economy will stimulate a variety of 
industries from household appli- 
ances to industrial machinery. It 



will also shift talents now concen- 
trated on defense to university fac- 
ulties and industrial research labora- 
tories to produce the ide^s and 
products of tomorrow. 

The fact is that a heavy commit- 
ment to defense spending has not 
been good for our economy. It has 
diverted resources and skills irom 
productive investment and much- 
needed civilian research and devel- 
opment. Our standard of living is 
lower than it would have been. The 
high taxes used to support our mili- 
tary effort have further discouraged 
investment. 

Contrast the modest economic 
gains of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, both saddled with 
large defense commitments, and the 
spectacular rates of investment and 
economic growth of Germany and 
Japan. 

Moreover, the wide variations in 
the amount of defense spending 
have hurt many industries, areas 
and individuals. The outbreak of 
the Korean War cut short the 1949 
recession. But cutbacks at the end 
of that war and in the 1957-58 
period contributed to the recessions 
of 1954 and 1958. 

Congress is now considering leg- 
islation to set up a commission on 
national economic conversion. If 
established, such a commission 
would be charged with making rec- 
ommendations for government pro 
grams and policies together with 
suggestions for both public spend- 



ing and private investment as well 
as new use of people and facilities 
now engaged in defense work. 

An existing cabinet- level com- 
mittee has been at work for several 
months, reviewing and coordinating 
existing federal programs that will 
be affected by increased conversion 
from military to civilian effort. 

Lynn A. Townsend, president of 
Chrysler Corp., said recently: "The 
silliest myth in the folklore about 
our economic system is the all -too- 
prevalent contention that our power 
ful and creative free economy needs 
massive transfusions of defense 
money to stay healthy and grow. . . . 

"As a businessman associated 
with a company that holds a sub 
stantial number of defense con- 
tracts, I can say that I and my as- 
sociates are going to work just as 
hard as ever to whittle down our 
costs so as to bid successfully for 
just as much defense business as we 
can get. But we are not going to 
complain about cutbacks in defense 
expenditures that can be achieved 
without weakening the total mili- 
tary strength of the nation." 

Adjusting to reductions 

All present evidence indicates 
that the trend in defense procure- 
ment will continue down, not only 
in relation to total production, but 
in actual dollars. Since Korea total 
defense spending has fluctuated be- 
tween nine and 10 tier cent of the 
nation's output of goods and ser- 
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vices. The President's budget esti- 
mates a $1 billion decline in de- 
fense spending for fiscal 1965, as 
economy measures take hold, and 
as vital weapons systems are com- 
pleted. Even so staunch a supporter 
of military preparedness as Rep. 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, fore- 
st a $10 billion decline in the 
total by 1970. 

What will this mean? 

Reduced spending for defense 
should release resources and in- 



come to satisfy a great number of 
nondefense wants, both private and 
public. From a national standpoint, 
the only reason to fear cutbacks is 
that a reduction in production, jobs 
and incomes in the defense indus- 
try will snowball. 

What does the record show on 
this count? 

Declines in total national produc- 
tion in the years of massive de- 
fense cuts at the end of World War 
II and of the Korean War were 
smaller, not only percentagewise 



but in actual dollars, than the re- 
ductions in defense spending. There 
was no snowballing effect 

And the defense effort now is not 
40 or 45 per cent of national output, 
as it was at the World War II 
peak, but only nine per cent. So 
there is no reason to believe that 
the economy's fate hinges in any 
significant way on maintaining 
present high levels of defense spend- 
ing. 

The drop in defense expenditures 
will be gradual, modest in amount 



WHERE SAVINGS CAN GO 

Cut in defense spending will produce 




IF RETURNED 
TO TAXPAYER 

Increased consumer 
spending 

+ 

Increased investments 

+ 





Made for each other 
(and you!) 

OXFORD PENDAFLEX 
OXFORD LATERAL PENDAFLEXERS 



Pendaflex and new Lateral Pendaflexers go together like Oxford and 
Office Efficiency. 

When Oxford Pendaflex hanging, sliding folders were introduced they 
revolutionized filing procedures. Finger-tip control of all file spaces in* 
creased filing speed. Exclusive "Keyboard" selection practically elimi- 
nated lost correspondence and misfiling. Office efficiency increased. 

Mow Oxford Lateral Pendaflexers, designed specifically for Pendaflex 
folders, are setting a new standard of office efficiency. Lateral Penda- 
flexers open from the side, not the front. They fit where other cabinets 
won't, yet each drawer has 21% more room than ordinary cabinets. And 
"topside" functions add to Lateral Pendaflexers' office usefulness. 
They're available in 5-drawer, 3-drawer and 2-drawer models, and in 

a wide variety of colors. 

For complete information on Oxford 
Pendaflex and Oxford Lateral Penda- 
f lexers mail the coupon below. 

m Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

d &w Garden City, New York 




OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
8-6 Clinton Road. Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me full information on where to get Oxford Lateral Penda- 
flexers plus my free copy of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 

NAME . 
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PEACE TREND 

continued 

in any future year and announced 
far in advance. Timely information 
and a better understanding? of how 
our economy functions will not only 
prevent snowballing, but can in fact 
dampen the effect even within the 
defense industries. The total pur- 
chasing power, both of businesses 
and households, can be maintained 
and private expenditures sustained. 

Part of general trend 

The completion of vast systems 
for nuclear defense and the easing 
of world tensions coincide with a 
downward trend in many other 
federal programs. 

Expenditures on agriculture and 
agricultural resources, at a peak of 
nearly $7 billion in fiscal 1963, are 
expected to decline below $5 billion 
in fiscal 1965. Foreign aid is clearly 
headed lower. 

Increased expenditures are pro- 
posed on natural resources, urban 
renewal and community facilities, 
health, labor and welfare, and edu- 
cation. These programs are all tiny, 
however, when measured against 
the massive size of the defense 
establishment, which accounts for 
more than half of total federal out- 
lays. The only program which in 
any way might compensate for de- 
fense cutbacks is space research 
and technology. But increases here 
will not be sufficient to cancel out 
declines in military spending 

Two points should he m:ide about 
anticipated boosts in federal spend- 
ing other than for space: 

1. A large share of these expendi- 
tures does not involve the purchase 
of goods and services but payments 
to individuals and state and local 
governments. 

2. The types of expenditures in- 
volved, whether direct or induced 
by social security and other wel- 
fare payments, do not correspond 
to the industry concentration, the 
skill mix or the regional distribu 
tion of defense cutbacks. 

Even if existing federal program- 
were accelerated or expanded they 
would not directly absorb the la- 
bor and productive capacity re- 
leased by defense cutbacks. Whal 
they would do is sustain or raise 
private buying power. This is the 
only job which the* federal govern- 
ment can do, whether through high 
er nondofense spending, further 
temporary or permanent tax cuts, 
or Federal Reserve policies easing 
credit and lowering interest rates 
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What do you do if the computer gets hurt? 

Shoot it? 



Here, from The St. Paul Insurance 
Companies, a far more practical 
solution. 

When electronic data processing 
machines suffer damage (as they 
sometimes do — their sole human 
quality) there is literally hell to pay. 
The firm for which the computer 
was computing has a poor choice: 
to hire a small army overnight, or 
to find a compatible computer 
to carry on. 

Until lately you couldn't get in- 
surance especially designed for a 
computer. No insurance company 



was offering it. Nobody had 
asked for it. 

The St. Paul designed such a 
policy anyway. We didn't adver- 
tise it much. (We've been called 
the World's Quietest Insurance 
Company, due to a century or so 
of similar reticence*) 
The reception astonished even 
us. Here are some of our Elec- 
tronic Data Policy holders: 

Pure Oil. Stanford Diversity, 
Chase Manhattan. Cargiil, 
John Hancock. Bank of America. 

Care to join the group? 



If you don 7 have a computer 
to insure with us. dry those tears. 
We write at) kinds of property 
and casuafty insurance, and 
fife too, Look for our agent 
tn the Yetlow Pages. 



THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




$0fV,nfi f 0 U tmund ttt§ wGifd 0fQvntJ the cfoc* 

5t. Paul Ftre and Marine Insurance Company 
St, Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Ufo insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 



PEACE TREND 

continued 

for, more likely, through a judi- 
cious combination of all three ap^ 
proaches). 

Thus, reliance must be placed on 
consumer and business capital 
spending to absorb labor and pro- 
ductive capacities displaced by con- 
version from defense production. 

lower taxes foreseen 

Part of the payoff of reduced mili- 
tary spending will accrue to consum- 
ers through lower taxes. Sectors of 
consumer demand which have been 
growing include college education, 
recreation, medical care, and ( in the 
years ahead, with big increases in 
marriages) housing, furniture and 
household equipment. The home 
market for office equipment has 
hardly been tapped. Repair services 
could use a tot of innovation, invest- 
ment and upgrading. Home air con- 
ditioning, second cars, second homes 
are expanding markets. 

These industries will likely reap 
much of the benefit of defense sav- 
ings. But it is hard to predict what 
new consumer products and services 
will result from the redirection of 
research and managerial skills from 
military to civilian markets. Cer- 
tainly new or greatly improved prod- 
ucts will be important in consum- 
ers' added purchases, as they have 
been in the sales of development- 
al inded companies for years. 

Many firms will feel the need for 
expansion as household purchases 
grow. Other businesses in the ma- 
chinery industry, for instance, will 
ix* forced to invest in modernization 
to compete with converted defense 
firms. Business tax cuts will raise 
profit prospects and investment 
funds. The opportunities for new 
materials and new machinery and 
equipment in the construction in- 
dustry are vast. Transportation of 
all types is ripe for innovation. 

.Some government programs are 
likely to grow: education and health, 
possibly urban renewal, urban mass 
transport, depressed area aid, and 
conservation. The mere reduction 
of jobs, research funds and gradu- 
ate fellowships in defense-related 
areas should improve the quality of 
education and medical care. Too 
much of our best brainpower has 
been going into defense-related 
areas; some will shift to other col- 
lege specializations and employ- 
ment. Medical schools have been 
hard pressed to maintain an ade- 
quate number and standard of ap- 
plicants, and teaching at all levels 



has suffered in both quantity and 
quality through the competition of 
better-paid defense research and 
procurement employment. Some 
aerospace industry resources can be 
converted to designing and produc- 
ing new urban mass transit systems, 
whose completion will generate pri- 
vate and local government construc- 
tion booms. 

There may be a closer corre- 
spondence between such civilian 
spending and defense spending in 
demand for products and skills than 
between federal nondefense and de- 
fense spending, but the difference 
in these respects— and in regional 
impact- will still be large. 

There is no question about the 
willingness of families and individ- 
uals to spend nearly all their in- 
creased incomes if defense cutbacks 
lead to further tax cuts. Evidence 
of consumer satiation, such as more 



New ways for science and 
technology to contribute 
to economic growth are 
getting special study by 
top officials. President's 
adviser discloses outlook 
in special interview which 
begins on page 40 



income saved or an increased desire 
to sacrifice income for leisure, 
simply does not exist. 

Likewise, state and local govern- 
ments seem willing to spend to the 
limit of their resources. 

The big question mark is business 
investment spending. Even here, 
doubts have been exaggerated by 
thinking of such investment only as 
plant and equipment spending, 
ignoring two large and growing 
forms of intangible business invest* 
men t— training and research and de- 
velopment Still, steps must be 
taken to insure that we will have 
the fiscal and monetary policies and 
the business climate conducive to 
expanded business investment. 

lobs witt require moving 

In addition to government mea- 
sures to sustain private purchasing 
power and spending, substantial 
geographical relocation of produc- 
tion and retraining of labor will be 
required. The problems here in- 
clude individual adjustment, via 
migration, retraining, and income 



maintenance in the interim period; 
industry adjustment- finding new 
markets, developing new products; 
and community adjustment— creat- 
ing or attracting new job openings 
(and not necessarily in manufac- 
turing, where employment prospects 
are not bright in the near- term t 

The impact on defense industries 
and defense workers is a different 
and serious matter. It will not be 
easy to convert modern weapons 
factories to production of civilian 
goods. Nor will it be easy for t he- 
military technician or the aerospace 
industry worker to find another 
suitable job. 

Defense production is highly con- 
centrated in a few industries. The 
aerospace industry is more than 
90 per cent committed to defense; 
electronics and ship construction 
are over half defense- related. 

Defense production predominant 
ly comes from specialized plants 
whose facilities are not suitable for 
conversion to civilian products and 
whose location is often inappropri- 
ate for successful competition in 
commercial markets. Many of the 
leading defense contractors are 
highly specialized in military mar- 
kets; defense-space orders in fiscal 
1962 constituted more than three 
quarters of total sales for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, North Ameri 
call Aviation, Inc. and several other 
large firms. 

The priorities in military tech- 
nology and production— high relia- 
bility, fine tolerances, early delivery 
achieved at the expense of unit costs 
-are quite different from those 
needed for commercial success It 
is not surprising that attempts of 
defense contractors at diversification 
have met, at best, qualified success. 
In fact, diversification has gen 
erally taken the form of penetrat- 
ing additional military and space 
markets, rather than civilian mar 
kets. But in the past there was no 
urgency in reducing dependence on 
a single final purchaser and efforts 
in this direction we're modest. To- 
day the situation is different and 
results may be better. North Ameri- 
can Aviation has diversified into 
computers and nuclear energy. 
Douglas, Lockheed and other aero- 
space firms are seeking new foot- 
holds in civilian markets. 

What about facilities? 

Plant and equipment highly spe- 
cialized for military production is 
less of a problem to defense prime 
contractors than it seems, for most 
such facilities are owned by the 
federal government, not by the com 
pany which operates them. Where 
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We got more from this than conversation. 



When was the last time you saw a 
telephone with a crack in it? 
Maybe never? 

Phones get an extraordinary beat- 
ing, but they bear up. 

So when we designed a skin for 
our Model 4 Adding Machine, we de- 
cided to make it with Cycotac* Same 
compound used in the manufacture 
of color telephones. 

It's one of the reasons our Model 4 
is so tough. Try to dent it or scratch 
it. Just try. 



Let someone spill coffee on it. Or 
Coke. (Happens in lots of offices.) 
Just wipe it clean, Without a stain. 

And Cycofac* has characteristics 
which keep machines looking shiny 
new year after year. 

But the Remington Model 4 is not 
a rugged specimen that's just a sissy 
at heart. 

Under that skin it's double rust- 
proofed, has a sealed dust-proof 
switch, far fewer parts and steef alloy 
printing dials. Above all— it adds, sub- 



tracts, multiplies and divides with re- 
lentless accuracy, 

To be absolutely honest, it's de- 
signed to outper- 
form and outfast 
every other 10-key 
electric around. 

So why not learn 
more about our 
Model 4. Just pick 
up your telephone. 

Trademark of Borg*Warrter 

OFFICE MACHINES 




FOR A DEMONSTRATION, CALt YOUR NEARIY REMINGTON OFflCE OR AU1HORIZCD DEALER, OR WRITE DEFT NBOW SPEKRY RAND BUILDING, N.Y, l», N.Y« 



PEACE TREND 

continued 

they cannot be readily converted, 
diversification must take the form 
of mergers or investment in plant 
and equipment for civiJian markets. 

Many firms cannot diversify; 
they are too small and their man- 
agements and technical staffs far 
too specialized. Small firms in elec- 
tronics and related industries have 
had a high turnover because of 
tremendous rates of technological 
change which can quickly leave a 
forerunner one day in the back- 
wash the next, and for lack of 
managerial and especially market- 
ing skills. Even for large firms spe- 
cializing in military products, mar- 
keting is a weak spot. But by and 
large, the aerospace and electronics 
industries have the dynamic and 
innovating leadership needed for 
survival in a technologically revolu- 
tionary and uncertain market 

Litton Industries and Genera! 
Dynamics are spectacular examples 
of growth and diversification. 

A recent study by James Mc- 
Donagh (Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp. ) and Steven Zimmer- 
man * Newark College of Engineer- 
ing) of the diversification potential 
of the airframe industry concluded 
that at best the alternative civilian 
markets which could be developed 
would employ less than half its cur- 
rent labor force. Prospects for elec- 
tronics are much better, since its de- 
fense and spaee commitments are 
smaller, and many new and growing 
civilian markets are in sight. 

Labor in defense production is 
also highly specialized. Many skills 
have no counterpart in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods, or the alter- 
native civilian demands for them 
are far below their current sup- 
ply. Defense plants have a rising 
proportion of nonproduction work 
ers, who often outnumber produc- 
tion workers. Particularly notable 
is the concentration of scientists 
and engineers, and their supporting 
technicians. About half of all re- 
search in industry is financed by 
defense and space funds. 

Research not connected with de- 
fense and space programs undoubt- 
edly has been retarded by the 
siphoning of scarce talent into mili- 
tary projects. But commercial re- 
search and development will not 
absorb all the technical and pro- 
fessional workers released from de- 
fense industry, even where the skills 
are transferable. Scientists and engi- 
neers cannot expect to maintain 
the price commanded by their re- 



cent scarcity, oner- the seller's mar- 
ket for their specialties ends. 

Defense scientists and engineers, 
however, are younger than the aver- 
age in other industries. In fact, the 
entire later force in defense pro- 
duction is younger and lx-ttcr edu- 
cated than the average, and there- 
fore more adaptable, and better 
suited for job conversion. It is also 
more mobile geographically; the la- 
bor force in the great defense con- 
centrations of the Far West and 
Southwest consists in great part of 
postwar migrants. Thus adjustment 
problems for defense labor are quite 
unlike those facing the middle-aged, 
poorly educated, immobile coal 
miners and textile workers of the 
East. 

The geographical impact 

Defense workers may adjust by 
migrating to civilian jobs elsewhere 
Firms may close* down defense 
plants in one community and ex- 
pand civilian operations elsewhere. 
This could hit some communities 
hard, for defense production and 
employment is highly concentrated. 
California, Connecticut, Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah, Washington, Kan- 
sas and New Mexico are all danger 
ously dependent on military ex- 
penditures. Yet the record of past 
defense cutbacks in some of these 
areas is encouraging. 

In Wichita, for example, unem- 
ployment actually went down fol- 
lowing cutbacks in the aircraft 
industry in 1962. 

According to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Adjustment of the Defense 1 
Department, the unemployment rate* 
in Wichita dropped to 3.5 per cent 
last September from a peak of 5.5 
per cent the winter before. 

"A progressive civic leadership, 
an experienced and productive labor 
force, a high educational level, 
sound finances, excellent utilities 
and a good educational system 
oriented to training displaced em- 
ployees" helped considerably in the 
adjustment, the Office of Economic 
Adjustment says. Contributing to 
the economic accommodation in 
Wichita was success in attracting 
such new businesses as a Coleman 
Co. water heater plant, and Lear 
Jet, an executive jet aircraft manu- 
facturer; and an expanson of es- 
tablished companies, such as Abbott 
Chemical Co. Retail sales went up 
four per cent last year, bank clear* 
ings up 6.9 per cent and postal re- 
ceipts up 6.5 per cent, the Defense 
Department study shows. 

Examples of hardship in Los An 
geles, to cite another example, have 
been hard to find. 



Despite substantial layoffs in the 
ordnance, electronics and aircraft 
industries in the Los Angeles area, 
unemployment rates have not varied 
much. 

In February 1963 employment in 
these main industries that make up 
the aerospace field was 342 J(K). 
The unemployment rate was 5.5 per 
cent of the work force. In March 
1964 (the latest figure available) 
employment was down to 333,300, 
But the unemployment rate was the 
same— 5.5 per cent, according to the 
official statistics of the California 
Department of Employment. 

Apparently the displaced aircraft 
workers found jobs readily enough; 
the real impact was on others, less 
skilled and less experienced, who 
had adequate employment oppor- 
tunities until forced to compete with 
displaced aircraft workers. 

The lesson from these and other 
experiences is, first, that large, di- 
versified cities are inherently less 
vulnerable to major shifts in indus- 
trial activity than smaller cities 
overly committed to a narrow range 
of industries and skills. It does not 
follow that diversification is a pos 
sible or desirable policy for most 
cornmunities; only a sizable city 
can find it economically feasible. 

Second, even small cities with a 
skilled labor force, with good public 
services and with vigorous com- 
munity leadership can take in stride 
adjustments which floor other com- 
munities. 

Some communities refuse to give 
any thought to adjustment, ap- 
parently on the theory that by ren- 
dering themselves helpless hostages 
to defense procurement or basing, 
by maximizing their vulnerability 
and the loudness of their protests 
to Congress, they can indefinitely 
postpone the inevitable. But. by and 
large, decisions on force levels and 
procurement are not tied to such 
considerations. Other communities 
whose defense business is indirect 
are simply not aware of their in 
volvement 

These problems arc* with us now. 
Not all of them will be solved. 
Some communities and some firms 
will not make it. These are the 
casualties of progress. But the pay- 
off is indisputable, and well worth 
the cost: mobilization of more of 
our best human and material re- 
sources for satisfying current ci- 
vilian wants, and release of a large 
share of our research and develop- 
ment resources for nonmilitary eco- 
nomic growth. 

— CHARLES T. STEWART JR. 

Research Professor of Economics 
The George Washington University 
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When someone says 
our cellophane's no good, 
we sometimes take it 
lying down. 




lplain.Weworitgiveyouahard time. 
Though it probably wont be our cello- 
phane that s giving you trouble. Usually 
it turns out to be a packaging machine 
in need of some subtle adjustment. Or 
a workman who dropped a roll. That 
happens; he s human, Then, again, some- 
thing could be wrong with our cello- 
phane Were human, too. And if there is, 
well replace it. But the point is, we don t 
drop by just to prove we* re in the clear. 
We 11 stay To help you solve whatever 
it was that sent you fuming to the phone. 
Even when you happen to be running 
someone elses cellophane! And that 
really floors us. €%\m CELLOPHANE 




NCR Registers have graduated 




Cash registers no longer are just 
cash registers. In addition to 
doing what you normally expect 
them to do, NCR Registers are 
now producing detailed informa- 
tion for many electronic merchan- 
dise reporting systems. When a 
sale is recorded, essential mer- 
chandise classifications are in- 
stantly converted to computer 
language in either punched paper 
tape or NCR Optical Type Font. 



Data automatically recorded at 
the register becomes the direct 
link with the computer. This elim- 
inates costly clerical expense in 
the back office to create automa* 
tion media. Yes, NCR Registers 
have graduated, and their new 
capabilities can add greatly to 
your operating efficiency. 

NCR has been speaking the 
language of business for 80 
years. Ever since the first cash 
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register rang the bell. It's a long 
history of helping business save 
money. Today, we make total sys- 
tems — and we're the only ones 
who do. It will pay you to investi- 
gate all the new ways we can 
serve you. Just call your local 
NCR representative. Or, write 
NCR, Dayton, Ohio 45409. 

Be sure to visit the NCR Pavil- 
ion at the New York World's Fair. 




THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY " 



OBJECTIVE: 
THE WHITE HOUSE 




PUHTE L L 



There are few sure things in American politics, 

Harry Truman proved this for Tom Dewey and most of the poll- 
pundits and politicians in his 1948 election upset. Safe candi- 
dates have run scared since. 

President Johnson himself has predicted that the '64 race will be 
hard and close. On the other hand, confidence will abound and spring 
from political mouths across the land from now until the November B 
election. 

To look beyond the big boast and the false hope for the logical argu- 
ments and battle plans on each side. Nation's BUSINESS editors 
talked with both Republican and Democratic politicians and political 
scientists and analyzed election, population and survey statistics, 

The articles beginning on the next two pajres are the result. They 
tell what Democrats and Republicans think they have tfoinjr for them 
in the 196 I presidential election. 
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HOW DEMOCRATS 
EXPECT TO WIN 



Democrats will rely heavily on prosperity and peace 
theme plus Johnson image as a doer to persuade the 
voting public that he should be allowed to keep job 





Lyndon B. Johnson has the best of all possible 
political worlds. 

His Democratic followers are confident of this. 
They point out that he enjoys unique advantages 
among presidential candidates because he has fallen 
heir to the accomplishments of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration hut not to its failings. Moreover, they 
feel he has been President long enough to show he 
can do the job but not long enough to have made 
many mistakes or enemies. 

President Johnson has another powerful element 
working in his favor at this time: the sentimental 
well -wishes of his countrymen for a man who assumed 
the world's most responsible office in an atmosphere 
of national grief and shock. 

It has often been noted that to run for election 
with the White House as your campaign headquarters 
is to have a head start too valuable to measure. 

But even with so precious an asset, the trappings 
are only as good as the man who uses them. 

President Johnson has shown he ran use the office 
ot the presidency to the fullest. 

As Presidential Press Secretary George Reedy 
told Nation's Business, Mr. Johnson is "above 
all, a practical man/' Certainly there has been little 
wasted effort in his public performance from the day 
he took office. 

In the days that followed the assassination of 
President Kennedy, party leaders feel that Mr. John- 
Htn gave the world an unmistakable impression that 
he was completely in charge and that the nation's 
purposes would be carried forward without interrup- 
tion, t continued on page 88) 

Democratic Chairman John Bailey 



HOW REPUBLICANS 
EXPECT TO WIN 



GOP plans massive vote drive in giant urban centers 
in states with big electoral votes to reduce traditional 
Democratic majorities in ethnic and minority groups 



PHOTOS CARL PURCELL 



Takk a shrewd political incumbent. He has years 
of experience in the U. S. Senate and as an active 
Vice President. His name is known around the globe 
Match against him a relatively untried candidate 
less familiar to the mass of voters. Who will win? 

The shrewd internationally known ex -Sena tor and 
Vice President, Richard M. Nixon, lost to the lesser 
known candidate, John F. Kennedy, in 3960 

Many Republicans believe they will he able to 
bent the experienced and famed Lyndon Johnson 
this year. Though many pundits and plain people be- 
lieve Republican chances of electing a President in 
1964 are nil> the G.O.P. is now working out a new 
unorthodox strategy for victory. 

A major effort of the Republican presidential cam 
paign will be to go after normally Democratic votes 
among the urban ethnic blocs and the solid South 
This fractures the basic political commandment: 
"Line up the safest votes first." 

To see this strategy clearly, consider these facts 
and figures: In I960 the G.O.P. lost the presidency 
by the slimmest margin in history. It gained in Sen- 
ate, House, gul>ernatorial and state legislative races. 

But John I<\ Kennedy got nearly half again as 
many electoral votes as Richard Nixon. And that's 
what counts. When a presidential candidate wins a 
state he gets all the electoral votes of that state. 

The way the Republicans look at it, the 1960 race 
was lost in half a dozen big dti<>s. The late Presi 
dent Kennedy amassed such an enormous vote in our 
giant urban centers that state after state tumbled into 
the Democratic column 

For example, the Republicans had a 407,452 vote 

Republican Chairman William Miller 




REPUBLICANS 

continued 

lead in upstate New York. Then 
they lost New York City by 791,118. 
This gave Kennedy 45 electoral 
votes. 

In Illinois, Nixon went into 
Chicago with a majority of 447,000 
but with the heavily Democratic 
Chicago balloting, he was nosed out 
hy fewer than 9,000 votes and all of 
Illinois' electoral count went to 
Kennedy. 

'Had Dick Nixon done even rea- 
sonably well in any three of these 
six cities, he would have been 
elected," bemoans G.O.P. National 
Chairman William Miller. 

So, with a campaign budget of 
$12 million for 1964 the G.O.P. 
plans to zero in on these 10 key 
cities, in big electoral vote states: 
New York, Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
Newark, Detroit, Chicago, St 
Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 

Eight of the 10 states where these 
cities are located went for President 
Kennedy, although seven of them 
gave the Republieans a majority in 
the three previous elections. These 
10 states control 220 of the 270 
electoral votes needed to win. Seven 
out of ten voters now live in urban 
sections around the nation. 

Performance unprecedented 

Since depression days, the Demo- 
crats have always counted on the 
factory worker, the foreign- horn, 
the minority citizen of the big city. 
But Democratic percentages of. for 
instance, 70 per cent in Cleveland, 
68 per cent in Philadelphia and 67 
|ier cent in St Louis whieh Mr. 
Kennedy won— were unprecedented. 

Behind this appeal were religious, 
racial and other factors that Re- 
publicans contend will be far dif- 
ferent in 1964. 

According to Gallup poll studies, 
62 per cent of the ( at holies who 
vo'ed Republican in the 1956 presi- 
dential race switched Democratic 
in 1962 when Catholic candidate 
Kennedy ran. In 12 of the U. S. 
cities of over 300,000 population, 
more than one third of the residents 
are Catholic. 

"The Catholic Republicans will 
come back in 1964," predicts Al- 
bert B. <Ah) Hermann. COP 
director of political organization. 

The Negro vote is a second vital 
factor. In 1960 the percentage of 
Negroes voting for the Republican 
ticket dropped by atx>ut five per 
cent. Negroes are swelling the urban 
population at such a rate that more 



than 1.000 Negroes a month move 
into St. Louis, for example. Many 
cities now have populations over 
25 per cent Negro. 

In 1960, labor union members 
voting Republican dropped by 
about eight per cent. Jewish voters 
also were drawn to Mr. Kennedy 
to such an extent that fewer than 
20 per cent voted Republican for 
President, 

In 1964 things will be drastically 
different, Republicans hope. They 
claim a New York state poll hy the 
Democratic organization showed 
that while 71 per cent of the Cath- 
olics would vote for Mr. Kennedy, 
only 43 per cent would vote for 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

On the other hand, anti-Catholi- 
cism cost Mr. Kennedy many votes. 
But the loss was most serious in 
several southern states. President 
Johnson could be expected to carry 
these states anyway. So his religion 
will not be the minus factor it was 
for Mr. Kennedy in the South, nor 
will it he a plus factor in northern 
cities. 

National surveys have indicated 
that it does make a difference to 
Negroes that President Johnson 
comes from the South. 

"'Many Negroes are bound to be 
leery about a man who talks with 
a drawl like that/ 1 says one key 
Republican. Moreover, the Johnson 
congressional record on most civil 
rights legislation will be widely and 
enthusiastically broadcast to the 
[fegro population. The NAACP re- 
corded that Mr. Johnson voted 
against what that organization calls 
strong civil rights provisions on 21 
of 29 occasions in Congress be- 
tween 1945 and 1960. 

Republicans, as the party of Lin- 
coln, expect to be able to present a 
positive picture of G.O.P. stands on 
civil rights for a century. 

California Congressman Bob Wil- 
son, who is chairman of the Repub- 
lic; in Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, says that any weakening of 
the civil rights legislation in the 
Senate will result in more Negro 
disappointment and more demon- 
strations that could diminish John- 
son Administration support. 

Appeals to ethnic blocs 

Another important element in 
the big-city drive will be appeals 
to nationality groups. Traditionally 
the Republican Party has drawn 
its main strength from the white. 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon. But the 
population of many cities today is 
not unlike Philadelphia, for ex- 
ampV, where about 65 pr*r cent of 
the people are foreign-born or first 



generation Americans, where in 
1960 some 33 per cent were Cath- 
olics, 15 per cent were Jews and 
only about 51 per cent Protestants. 

Or take Cleveland, with this 
breakdown: Negroes, 28 per cent; 
Germans, 10 per cent: Jews, 10 per 
cent; Poles, eight per cent; Italians, 
eight per cent; Hungarians and 
Slovaks, five per cent each. 

In 1960 there were hundred* of 
big city voting precincts with no 
Republican chairmen at all. Today, 
a three- man professional squad, 
paid by the G.OJ* National Com- 
mittee, will have specialists in pre- 
cinct organizing, nationality group 
organizing and Negro organizing at 
work in the urban centers. Already 
assembled in the files of the Na- 
tional Committee headquarters in 
Washington are detailed maps of 
the largest cities, which pinpoint 
the religious, ethnic and cultural 
organizations of groups Republicans 
have rarely reached before. 

Following the 1960 defeat for th" 
Republicans. then-National Chair- 
man Thruston Morton appointed 
the Big City Review Committee 
which recommended a drastic re- 
appraisal of Republican tactics. 
Since 1061, the Republicans have 
been implementing this. 

Even more stress is being put on 
the big-city drive now in the belief 
that President Johnson s a ppcal will 
be much more limited than Presi- 
dent Kennedy's among the Cath- 
olics, Negroes, nationality and labor 
groups. 

The post-mortem of the I960 
election also showed that in each of 
the six industrial states which cost 
Republicans the race— New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey and Missouri -thou- 
sands of Republicans did not vote, 

Missouri was lost by 9.980. But 
some 375,578 registered voters in 
safe Republican territory did not 
go to the polls. In Michigan, when* 
the GXXE lost by 66,841 votes, 
some 931,903 voters— 62 per cent of 
them in Republican strongholds 
did not ballot 

On top of this, in three of the six 
swing states millions of potential 
voters were not even registered; two 
million in Pennsylvania, over one 
million in New Jersey and almost 
one and a half million in Illinois. 

But a number of changes have 
occurred— in addition to the succes- 
sion of President Johnson as the 
almost-certain Democratic nominee. 
In a confidential report this spring 
to top Republicans, G.O.P. Chair- 
man Miller gave this rundown: 

"The city of Philadelphia's re 
building process, undertaken from 
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Why 743 top executives requested copies 
of these marketing studies... 





**** 




/How the 
"80-20" 
Marketing 
Concept 
Blocks 
Sales to 
New 

Markets 



"Does conventional marketing strategy limit 
today's urgent search for new markets?" 

4 factors that make ob&olcte conventional 
ways of doing business and the special 
problems they pose for sales and market- 
ing executives 

The "cultural lag" that may inhibit develop- 
ment of new markets 

5 ways "hard information 1 ' advertising can 
be more effective 



"How to minimize the loss of lead-time in the 
development of new markets" 

The division of the decision making process 
into two functions 

A powerful sales tool for working with 
middle management 

3 reasons why dynamic growth companies 
arc quick to respond to innovation 

The double importance of the growth com- 
pany market 



II you akf concerned with the development and discovery of new 
markets, you may find some fresh insights in these studies. They 
provoked a great deal of comment when they first appeared in The New 
York Tunes, New York Herald-Tribune and Chicago News. We received 
hundreds of requests for copies from company presidents and other 
executive officers as well as from advertising and marketing executives. 
These discussions of major problems in the development of new markets 
elicited such broad interest that we've arranged to reprint the original 
advertisements in booklet form. In addition to the basic marketing data 
these studies contain, you will discover facts that mav surprise you about 
the dynamic growth market that Nation's Business serves. 
Just check off the studies you'd like on this request form. Well be happy 
to send you complimentary copies without obligation. 

Nation's Business 

Over 750.000 Management Readers 



"'Now the *&0-20' marketing concept blocks 
sales to new markets" 

Why lop-flighi sales executives may be un- 
able to direct their salesmen in the pio- 
necring of new markets 

Why it is often impossible to anticipate the 
most profitable markets for new products 

5 ways advertising and promotion can pen- 
etrate to decision-makers 



Mr. Herman C. Sturm, Adverttiing Director 
NATION'S BUSINESS 

711 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 

Please flend me: 

□ "How the '80*20' marketing concept 
blocks sales to new markets" 

□ "Does conventional marketing strategy 
limit today's urgent search for new 
markets?" 

□ "How to minimize the loss of lead-time 
in the development of new markets" 



Name. 



Title..... 
Company . 



I 



Address , , , 

Zip 

City State Code 

□ Check here to receive i copy of the NATION'S 
BUSINESS "Survey ol 1964 Marketing Stra- 
tegy in 165 Leadina Corporation*," 

□ Check her« to receive "These three major 
problem* can hinder ialei to new markets." 




Do they appreciate the pay that isn't in their envelopes? 



More than 4,000 companies have already told their people 
about it through Travelers Employee Security Service. 



At no cost to you, a Travelers repre- 
sentative will talk t o each of your em- 
ployees, individually, and explain his 
Group Insurance, Social Security and 
any other benefits your company may 
give. 

At the same time, the Travelers man 
can also counsel the employee on his 
personal insurance — offering him a 
complete portfolio of Life, Health, 
Car and Homeowners protection, if he 



needs it. You can help him by making 
monthly salary allotments from his 
pay check. 

I low to put your people under the 
Travelers insurance umbrella? Call 
your Travelers agent or broker. Or 
write "Employee Security Service,*' 
The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connect- 
icut for a free brochure. 

Th* TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 

HA*Tro*& j*, Connecticut 
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19fS0-62 t found us losing the city 
by only 105,000 votes. [Gov. Wil- 
liam) Scrnnton went on to sweep 
the state by over 450,000. 

"In a recent mayoralty campaign 
in Philadelphia through the con- 
stant rebuilding process in our party 
in Philadelphia with a new city 
chairman and the patronage pro- 
vided by Scran ton, we lost by only 
63,000. 

"It would be my judgment, with 
the continual resurgence nf our own 
party, in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, should hold Philadelphia 
to a maximum of 125.000. If we do 
this, the case history of over one 
hundred years reveals that Penn- 
sylvania will go into the Republican 
column with its 32 electoral votes, 

"When | Gov. GeorgeJ Romney 
was elected Governor of Michigan 
in 1962, the Democratic majority 
in the city of Dei roil was reduced 
approximately 50 per cent. 

"There has been since 1960 in the 
City of Detroit, a complete rebuild- 
ing of our organization under the 
new County Chairman. Peter Spi- 
vak. We should win Michigan in 
1964 with its 20 electoral votes. 

"In Chicago in 1962, under the 
leadership of Cook County Chair- 
man Hayes Robertson, we succeed 
ed in electing a Republican sheriff. 
You might think this is not much, 
but that sheriff has on his payroll 
1,200 deputies who will not only 
see to it that Republican votes arc 
east in Chicago next November, but 
most important, that they will be 
counted properly. We will win Illi- 
nois. . , . 

'in New York State the governor 
was re-elected by over one half mil- 
lion votes. In the city of New York, 
the usual heavy Democratic results 
were reduced from five to seven per 
cent. 

"The results of the municipal 
elections throughout the country in 
secondary big cities in states such 
as Indiana* Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and others were strongly Republi- 
can. 

"Since 1961 we have also had a 
net gain across the nation of elect- 
ing 58 state senators, 149 state 
legislators and, just as important. 
197 county court houses." 

In his report, Mr. Miller also 
took note of Newark, N.J.. where 
he pointed out the G O.P, lost by 
r,<UHM) in I960, and where l»i& gains 
have since been made. 

Consider Newark at close range. 
It's a city of less than half a 
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If you operate straight trucks... 

YOU CAN PROFIT 6 WAYS BY 
SWITCHING TO TRAILERS* 




1 , MORE PAYLOAD CAPACITY! It takes 2 straight trucks 
to move this freight. It only takes 1 Volume . Van 
Trailer to move the same freight. Volume / Vans give 
you twice the paytoad capacity with half the number 
of power units. 




3. DEPRECIATION IS LESS! You have depreciation on 2 
vehicles to think about when you use 2 straight trucks. 
With a Tractor-Trailer, the power unit depreciates long 
before the Trailer. You replace only the tractor— the 
Volume Van will outlast several power units. 




5. THERE'S GREATER FLEXIBILITY! A Tractor-Trailer is 
"hinged" in the middle, hence has a shorter turning 
radius than a large straight truck. It can be maneuvered 
faster, spotted more easily. This increased flexibility you 
get with Tractor-Trailers ran be a valuable time-saver. 




2. REDUCED MAINTENANCE! Operating 2 straight trucks 
means there are two of everything— 2 transmissions, 
2 rear axles, 2 carburetors, 2 drive shafts, 2 bodies— to 
service and maintain, as compared with just one of 
each when you operate a single Tractor -Trailer unit. 




4. SHUTTLE SAVINGS! With straight trucks, you tie up 
a power unit loading or unloading. Also, each truck 
takes a driver. However, one tractor— with one driver— 
can handle 2 or 3 Trailers— one loading, a second 
unloading, while the tractor's en route with a third. 




6. NO SERVICE TIE-UPS! When a straight truck breaks 
down, it immobilizes the entire vehicle. But a disabled 
tractor can be quickly replaced by another so the load 
can go through. Only the tractor is tied up— the load- 
carrying unit keeps working! 



A Fruehauf Transportation Engineer will analyze your transportation requirements and tell you 
frankly if Fruehauf Trailers will fit in, A call to your nearest Fruehauf Branch (there are over 75 
in principal cities throughout the United States and Canada) will give you prompt action! 
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_ RUEHAUF 
J TRAILERS 



'Fruehauf Volume * Vani, of course*' 



'ENGINEERED TRANSPORT AT TON"— The Key to Transport aiion Savings 



FRUEHRUF TRAILER 



Swce I 



DIVISION I FRUEHAUF CORPORATION 

10940 Harper Avenue • Detroit 32. Michigan 




Salesmen work like dogs 
for Hamilton Watches 

To make any sales incentive promo- 
tion plan a howling success, ofTer 
Hamilton Watches as a prestige 
prize. Their quality reputation and 
appeal will have your men straining 
at the leash I With our full choice of 
models, and many years of incentive 
experience (the promotional ideas in 
our packed case history files should 
prove very useful to you), it's to your 
advantage 10 call us in for a no-obli- 
gation chat. Wc promise not to 
hound you. . 

Send for our Sales /n- 
centive Promotion rack* 
age. ICs full of dog- 
gone good ideas, 

+4- A/t/J-TOfS/ 
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Keep wage-hour records... 
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Time is registered, automatically, the instant the 
card is inserted ... in two colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in (wo 
columns. Impossible to overprint. Yet. this com- 
pletely automatic 8800 TIME RECORDER costs 
less than a good typewriter. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 
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REPUBLICANS 

continued 

million across the Hudson a few 
miles from New York City. Essex 
County, in which it is located, is a 
mass of connected towns totaling 
nearly one million people. Essex 
covers three congressional districts. 
Us residents range from the wealthy 
of Montclair and Short Hills to the 
poor of Newark. Newark is crucial 
in determining how New Jersey 
will go in the coming election. 
Reigning over Essex Republican af- 
fairs is Andrew C. AxtclL Repub- 
lican county chairman. His job as 
he sees it: "Maintaining complete 
records of all voters and getting 
them to vote Republican/' 

Mr. Axtell, who is also president 
of Essex Welding Equipment Com- 
pany, Inc., is a balding, tough, 
plain-speaking prime mover in the 
(t.O.P. big-city crusade. 

In Newark, more than 40 per cent 
of the population is nonwhite. In 
the county, 22 per cent are Negro, 
20 per cent Italian- American, 16 
per cent Jewish. 

Mr. Axtell considers Newark as 
the city that controls the state* He 
is determined to see New Jersey in 
the Republican column in '64. "In 
Essex," he told Nation's Busi- 
ness, "we will have a chairman 
for each nationality group. We will 
carry on an intensive educational 
campaign to prove that every piece 
of civil rights legislation has been 
inspired and passed by Republi- 
cans: and in New Jersey Republi- 
cans have led the way. In the 
Eleventh Congressional District, for 
the first time, the Republican can- 
didate is a Negro. 

"There is a feeling of apprehen- 
sion among the Negroes about Lyn- 
don Johnson/' he reports. And he 
has talked with them often lately in 
their parlors and in their night 
clubs. 

"If Kennedy were running we 
wouldn't be able to hold more than 
10 to 15 per cent of the Negroes* 
vote. 

"But with Johnson running and 
in view of our educational program, 
we can hold between 35 and 40 per 
cent of this vote." 

Republicans too often have been 
blamed for immigration quotas, says 
Mr. AxteJJ, "We will have programs 
all during the summer to point out 
what the Republicans have done for 
nationality groups. The other night 
we had a meeting of 100 leaders of 
nationality groups." 

Clannish foreign-born groups 
often vote as a bloc; and usually 



they look to their leaders for voting 
mii dance. 

"Politicians haven't looked at 
these political problems as you 
would at a business/* explains Mr. 
Axtell. "We've got to seek new 
voters, just as you do new business, 
or your strength withers. We have to 
make known our philosophy to 
everybody. 

"We got a market research or- 
ganization to do a survey here. 
They said, 'You'll have to run 
ethnic tickets to win/ Some op- 
ponents said, for example, 'Subur- 
banites will never go for an Italian/ 
But white Anglo-Saxons here don't 
discriminate. In the 1963 state and 
county elections we elected eight 
out of 14 with an ethnic ticket 
where we hadn't elected any Re- 
publicans in eight years." 

For the 1964 ticket, the three Re- 
publican congressional candidates 
will be a Negro, a Jew and a Ger- 
man-American, Mr. Axtell explains 
He is also planning an intensive 
registration drive with the help of 
Republican clubs in 21 county 
(owns in add i Hon to Newark 

Machine support studied 

In 1964 President Johnson won t 
have the support of several of the 
big city machines that helped Mr. 
Kennedy. The way the Republi- 
cans look at it: 

Mayor Richard Daley of Chi- 
cago, who barely won re-election, 
and has had his troubles with mili- 
tant Negroes, is a fading figure. In 
Philadelphia, the late Rep. William 
Green, who ran the city's Demo- 
cratic organization, is gone. In New 
York, Mayor Wagner has lost 
ground, Ciirnunv De Sapio is out 
and both the influential Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and former Senator 
Herbert Lehman are dead. 

In Mr. Miller's confidential mem- 
orandum he a 1st) talks of great 
strides in the South. 

"Lyndon Johnson is no darling 
of the South/' says 1 Lee Potter, 
Mr. Miller's special assistant for 
the South. "He's not making any 
friends in the South when he has 
breakfast with Walter Reuther. 
lunch with Martin Luther King 
and dinner with Roger Blough/' 

'The backbone of the party and 
the ultimate 1 source of its strength 
or failure/' notes Ray Bliss, chair- 
man of the G.O.P/s Big City Poli- 
tics Committee, "is the local or- 
ganization/' 

Since 1961 regional conferences 
have been held in cities across the 
country with workshops on how 
to raise money, how to get the 
suburban vote, how to get the urban 
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"But, Mr. Adams, we figured it too low!" 



Sad words. It's practically impossible to raise the price after the 
order's been taken. 

If this manufacturer had used a data processing system that kept 
accurate cost-control records for labor, material, and overhead, his 
chief estimator wouldn't be trying to explain away a big operating loss. 

With Royal McBee Keysort" Controls, you can have a fast, accurate 
data processing system working for you, at a mighty low cost. It will 
be individually designed for your business. It will speed vital facts 
to you when you need them— assist you to run a profitable operation. 
And it will be flexible- will grow as your business grows. Nothing 
complex about it. The people you now employ can run it. And you'll 
be in full control — to spot a potential loss before it piles up. Call 
your Royal McBee representative, or mail the coupon. Today. 
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Intervals between postings depend on 
two factors ... the operator's skill and 
the time required to sort, locate, in- 
sert, withdraw and file forms and 
source media. We know that such han- 
dling can take as much as 60% of an 
operator's time . . . leaving less than 
4 hours a day for effective production. 
■ We have often added hours to ma- 
chine time in accounting operations of 
all types. This is because a Todd study 
goes way beyond paper itself. Our 
recommendations can correct costly 
weaknesses in forms construction, 
housing and overall procedures. ■ 
Your Todd representative has the 
ideas to engineer any installation for 
increased productivity. Like to know 
more? Just call or write. 
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REPUBLICANS 

continued 

vote, the farm vote, how to organize 
business executives, how to set up 
registration drives, work among la- 
bor groups, use polls, organize mi- 
norities, senior citizens and woman- 
power, 

The party is out of debt and is 
raising money with "sustaining 
memberships" at $10 a throw. In 
1962 it raised $700,000. In 1963, it 
brought in $1,2 million. The great- 
est expenditure by the National 
Committee will be for TV and radio 
time. Prime time is already being 
lined up. 

Despite all the emphasis on the 
big cities, the Republicans aren't 
forgetting the suburbs. But the typi- 
cal suburban vote has always been 
strongly Republican, "We aren't 
worried about the suburbs," says 
(l.O.P. Organization Director Her- 
mann. "If we can hold Philly down 
to a 100,000 margin we don't care 
what happens in the suburbs. We'll 
have it made," 

Republicans tend to discount the 
high rating of President Johnson 
in various popularity polls. 

"Their overeonfidence will help 
us," says one Republican. 

"Polls exaggerate Johnson's pop- 
ularity/' says G.O.R Research Di- 
rector William Prendergast, "be- 
cause there is no one Republican 
candidate yet, and Republicans rate 
low because of polling techniques 
which tend to discourage anybody 
from saying they are undecided." 

On the more positive side for 
the (J.O.P., (lallup poll studies show 
that the percentage of people who 
classify themselves as Republicans 
today is close to the same propor- 
tion who said they were Republi- 
cans before the 1960 and 1962 elec- 
tions. 

One of the great uncertainties of 
the upcoming general election is 
how emotions over civil rights will 
influence people in the secrecy of 
the voting booth. 

Senator Thruston Morton, pres- 
ently chairman of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
believes the irritation will grow 
among both whiles and Negroes. 
The Negroes will be disappointed 
even after passage of new civil 
rights legislation, he believes, be- 
cause all problems will not be 
solved. On the other air *, renewed 
civil rights demonstrations, partic- 
ularly if they become more violent, 
will increase resistance from whites. 

As one Republican put it: "We're 
not seeking the vote of the racially 



prejudiced, but there are many low- 
er and middle-class Democrats who 
are afraid for their children and 
their jobs, who feel trapped and 
who don't want to see the property 
value of their row house or little 
new home in the suburbs fall be- 
cause of Negroes moving into their 
block/' 

The young, blue-collar or service* 
worker who feels most threatened 
is likely to be a Democrat or a 
member of the independent swing 
group that could vote either way 
and often decides on emotional 
grounds. 

Whether the Republicans arc 
seeking these fearful voters or not, 
many of them may vote against I he 
party in power just to show resis- 
tance to civil rights pressures. 

Is President touchy? 

"Johnson, the man, will be an 
issue in the campaign," predicts 
Rep. Bob Wilson, "He is thin- 
skinned and irritations will show 
as the campaign gets hotter " "He's 
not a pi amor figure, as Kennedy 
was," says another Republican. 

"Johnson, the person, will repel 
many voters," another staunch Re- 
publican believes. He backs this up 
with a confidential Republican na 
tional poll taken just before the 
late President Kennedy's death. 
Th is s h o wed that only 11 pc r cen t 
of potential voters believe Presi- 
dent Johnson is a man of convic- 
tions. They gave such reactions as: 
"He's too much of a politician." 
"He'll promise anything to get 
votes." 

The President's identification as 
a wheeling-dealing Texan with a 
monopoly television station in 
Austin is counted on by Republi- 
cans to take away some votes from 
Mr Johnflon. Also stories about his 
fast driving while drinking lieer. His 
parochial accent is seen as losing 
some votes. As one northern Demo- 
crat said during the I960 speech- 
making campaign: "Lyndon sure 
tries hard; he can't help it if he 
comes from a foreign country." 

Many Republicans claim that 
what they call foreign policy fail- 
ings of the Johnson Administration 
will be a key issue. 

Most Republicans admit thai the 
Ci,OJ\ position is unclear today 
since the Republican presidential 
nominee has ncil yet been picked. 
But as this is done and election 
draws near, even one top Demo- 
era! ic ollicial says: 

"The lines will tighten, the polls 
will narrow and no one will be 
sure they have a winner until the 
day after election/' END 
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Whenever a Lincoln penny 
passes through your fingers, remember: 

Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance can speed up your billing procedures! 



Lincoln Life's simplified Group 
Insurance eliminates complicated, 
costly monthly reports. No longer 
must you list every employee's 
name and classification number, 
together with volumes and units 
of insurance for each. Just list cost 
for employees added or terminated 
each month— including last day 
changes. That's all there is to it! 
This simplified billing procedure 
not only eliminates extensive typ- 
ing time and cuts clerical costs — 
it ;ilso provides you wiih a com- 



plete, up-to-date record of all 
people covered and costs involved. 

Other advantages: 1* Ejhciitr 

t'faittt rout ml f t if } f rtn'm/Htiftt vu.w- 
handling time ami 2, Better em- 



plotter understanding and mottde. 

For complete details about these 
and other ways in which you can 
benefit from Lincoln Life's simpli- 
fied Group Insurance, we suggesl 
you phone or write your nearby 
Lincoln Life agent. 



CONTROLLED-CQST 
MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN: 

Lincoln Life's MM~> contract 
helps employers ennlrnl medical 
costs by stipulating, in advance, 
specific benefits - while retaining 
the advantages of major medical 
insurance. Your Lincoln Life 
agent can tell yon all about it. 
Just ask him. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 



Century of progress is shown 
by study of economic trends 



The nation's growth will rise to 
impressive new levels by the year 
2000 if it follows the pattern set 
during the first 63 years of the 
century, 

The following projections, neither 
predictions nor prophecies, show 
what will happen if four major 
measures of growth continue at 
somewhat less than the historical 
trend. 

1. Despite spurts and lags, popu- 
lation has grown by an average of 
1.5 per cent a year. A rate of 1-4 
per cent is projected for the future. 

2. The labor force, with the ex- 
pected time lags, roughly parallels 
the population trend. Thus the 
increased birth rate of the last two 
decades will be reflected in the labor 
force in the next two, 

3. Earnings of manufacturing em- 
ployees, with dips during the de- 
pression and rises during war years, 
have increased on the average by 
4.5 per cent. The chart is based on 
a three per cent growth rate in the 
future. 

4. Individual income has increased 
at the rate of four per cent over the 
entire G3-year period. An average 
of 2.5 per cent is projected on the 
chart. 



Population will hit 315 million 




Millions 
500 




125 million jobs will be needed 
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THE STRENGTH OF A CITY 

Strength h an elusive quality. It can't be seen, yet W$ 
everywhere. It can't be touched, yet its presence is very 
real. And though it can't be heard, it speaks through all 
men and all things. 

Take your own city, for example, its strength stems 
from many roots — its natural advantages its heritage 
and traditions ... its institutions and organizations. But 
perhaps its greatest strength is the willingness of its people 
to work through one organization to create greatness. That 
organization is your chamber of commerce. 

Your chamber is the vehicle which unites the business 
community and makes it possible for business and pro- 
fessional firms and individuals to achieve together those 
things which no one of them could achieve individually, 
if you're not already doing so, take an active part in 
your chambers program to make your city truly great 
Make yourself seen, heard and felt where it really counts. 




Speaking for your local Chamber of Commerce 



DEMOCRATS 

continued from page 76 

U. S. voters saw a man who is not 
known for his oratory wax eloquent 
in an address to a joint session of 
Congress. 

They saw their new President 
meeting with France's de Gaulle, 
with Britain's Douglas- Home, with 
Germany's Erhard and with Rus- 
sia's Mikoyan. 

People saw their new President 
stretch what seemed like 25 hours 
out of each day as he strained to 
familiarize himself with his new du- 
ties. Ever since, he has given the 
impression that he can be every- 
where at once, accomplishing more 
with more energy all the time, say 
his followers. 

These memories will linger. 
Democrats believe, until voting day 
when Americans decide whether 
they want Lyndon Johnson to stay 
on as President, 

Furthermore, party leaders stress, 
the Johnson image is that of a 
EDai) who can deal with Congress. 

This is particularly important 
in an era when Congress has been 
widely pictured as balky, anti- 
quated, reluctant to meet todays 
problems. 

Congressional action or inaction 
logically is directly related to what 
the public wants. Republican Sen- 
ate Leader Everett Dirksen points 
out: "The epithets and slurs hut led 
at the Congress came in the main 
from those whose will was not done, 
whose demands were not met, whose 
desires were not fulfilled " 

In any case, a year ago voters 
were clearly aware that, despite a 
Democratic majority in both cham- 
bers of Congress, President Ken- 
nedy could not get all he asked 
from the lawmakers. But, on Presi- 
dent Johnsons succession, even the 
casual follower of politics heard the 
man now in the White House de- 
scribed as one who could wheedle 
or needle practically anything out 
of Congress. 

Tax cut helped LB I 

Just as President Johnson could 
not be blamed for the* Bay of Pigs 
Cuban invasion failure, he could 
hardly escape the glory and credit 
for enactment of the largest tax cut 
in history. Even though the bill had 
been making its necessarily slow 
and tedious voyage through the con- 
gressional shoals and would almost 
certainly have been enacted if Mr. 
Kennedy had lived, tax-cut action 
did seem to spurt after President 
Johnson came to office. 

Undoubtedly the Johnson claim 
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that he would make economy in 
government a major objective and 
cut the federal budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year did accelerate tax 
action in the Senate. 

So, Democratic politicians feel, 
the man in the voters* mind who 
gave us a tax cut is Lyndon John 
son, while Republicans who fought 
and pleaded for tax reductions for 
years are forgotten. 

Passage of the record tax cut not 
only indicated to many voters that 
President Johnson could get Con- 
gress to act, it helped assure what 
every national politician hopes for: 
prosperity at election time. 

The economy is now in its long- 
est rise since World War II. Most 
economists see a continuing boom 
for 1964. High earnings and lower 
taxes have given spending by both 
consumers and business a boost that 
promises more record highs. The 
economy is now growing at a rate 
lhat is greater than politicians in 
I960 were calling for in their most 
optimistic urgings. 

Democrats concede that the parU 
—and the President— won't be bash- 
[ul about claiming credit for that. 
They will also claim credit for at- 
tempting to block inflation by urg- 
ing wage and price restraint. And 
they'll note that the President 
hauled the bargaining table right 
into the White House to settle the 
five-year labor-management dispute 
in the railway case. 

Democrats figure the President- s 
had get for the coming fiscal year 
made him many friends with its 
low total, even though his critics 
say it's unreal is (ic. 

In any event, it knocked the slats 
out from under one of the best cam- 
paign charges the Republicans have 
always made: Democratic fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

It accomplished something else, 
loo ll brought praise and support 
bom many businessmen who de- 
plore hig spending. 

"Not only the Texas oil interests, 
but plenty t>f other businessmen 
around the country now think of 
Lyndon as one of them." one high 
Democratic official points out. 

The President made his budget 
ary feat of predicting a reduction 
rather than an increase seem even 
more like magic by calling at the 
same time for the financing of a 
new r massive war on poverty— 
another example of what his sup 
porters consider the uncanny John 
son ability to seem to be all things 
to all men 

President Johnson, in his decla- 
ration of war on poverty, has hit on 
n theme that is what one of his 
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Three? Three hundred? No matter. 
Multiply the number by ten minutes. 
Or even fifteen minutes* And the 
figure is the amount of time you may 
be losing because your mail is not 
opened and distributed when the 
office opens. It also represents the 
time you might save — if you had a 
MailOpener! 

Pitnev-Roncs MailOpener snips a 
hairline edge off each envelope neatly 
and quickly -little envelopes, big 
envelopes* thick envelopes. Leaves 
the contents intact. Can be used by 
anybody. And it's far faster and more 
efficient than opening mail by hand. 

Three models: The hand operated 
1 H (Jioun here i fur the smallest 
office or the executive secretary. The 
electric LA, very fast, with automatic 
feed, for volume mail. The electric 
LE, handles inter-mixed envelopes, 
large and small, as fast as you can 
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feed it. Ask any Pitney-Bowes office 
to demonstrate any one, or all three. 

FREE: Send for folder which tells the 
ad \umages of the MailOpener, plus handy 
chart of latest postal rates. 
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Anchor Fence protects cargoes, 
carriers, and controls traffic 



Standing guard around warehouses and 
carrier parking areas, Anchor Fence 
keeps a protective watch over cargoes 
and vehicles. It's also valuable in con- 
trolling the heavy flow of traffic in and 
out of the area, in addition to giving 
the premises a well-kept, efficient look. 
To find out what jobs Anchor Fence 
can do for you, call your local Anchor 
man, or mail coupon for a free Anchor 
Fence Industrial Catalog. 

Plants in Baltimore, Houston, Lit Aflgilts, Sold 
direct from factory branches in principal cititi. 
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continued 

fellow Democrats calls "the essence 
of the Democratic Party cause." 
For the party that says it is the 
party of the people and the party 
with a heart, a war on poverty is 
an appropriate as well as a noble 
objective. 

Democratic leaders feel that the 
war on poverty challenges the 
imagination— since no nation has 
ever won it—and appeals to the 
charitable strain in Americans who 
don't like to see their fellow man 
suffer. So the political appeal goes 
far beyond the very poor. 

How to disarm an issue 

Republicans hope to make politi- 
cal points by criticizing the John- 
son Administration's handling of 
foreign affairs. But the President 
has made this difficult by putting a 
key Republican, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in charge of the major for- 
eign hot spot. South Vietnam. 

As Sam Brightman, deputy chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
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Committee, says: "The get-tough 
issue is a great applause line for 
Republican speech-makers but it's 
not going to get many votes." 

On major domestic issues, adds 
Mr, Brightman, the Republicans 
can't make much headway by op- 
posing everything. 

Democrats also claim they have 
a notable record of accomplishment 
to place before the voters: stronger 
national defense, achievements in 
space, enactment of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, creation of the Peace 
Corps, steps toward arms control, 
stimulation of depressed areas, more 
public works, programs for juvenile 
delinquency. 

On what may be the most emo- 
tional issue of the campaign, civil 
rights. Democrats expect to make a 
net gain in the presidential race 
by taking a strong pro-civil rights 
position. As the first southern Presi- 
dent in 94 years. Mr. Johnson ex- 
pects to hold most of the southern 
states while convincing the Negroes 
and residents of tlx* North that his 
civil rights legislation is just and 
sincere. 

An official with the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People tells Nation's 
Business: "If a reasonably strong 
civil rights bill gets enacted, Presi- 
dent Johnson wilt probably be able 
to get most of the Negro vote." 

As for the possible white back- 
lash, many politicians believe that 
some whites will vote against in- 
cumbents who take strong pro-Ne- 
gro stands in local races where at- 
tempts have been made to seek pro- 
portional racial balances in schools, 
for example. But Democrats feel 
this resentment won't react against 
President Johnson at the polls. 

Nobody knows how many Demo- 
crats there are or how many are 
registered to vote or how many Re- 
publicans or Independents may vote 
Democratic in November. But 
everybody agrees that there are 
more potential Democrats than Re- 
publicans. 

Certainly voters have elected 
more Democrats than Republicans 
in recent times. In the past third 
of a century the Republicans have 
controlled both the White House 
and the Congress for only two 
years. The Democrats have won 
in 14 out of the 16 elections held 

As one top Democratic strategist 
puts it: 4 'This is the normal pattern 
of American political life. It takes 
a major crisis or a highly unusual 
combination of factors to blast most 
people out of the habit of voting 
Democratic in a presidential elec- 
tion." 
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Even in the* event of an interna- 
tional crisis between now and elec- 
tion time, this official suggests, tfae 
people would probably rally round 
the President. Support would fall 
away in great numbers, be observes, 
"only if the President should sud- 
denly appear on nationwide tele- 
vision, take full blame for some 
horrendous blunder or publicly 
wring his hands and admit that he 
didn't know what to do next." 

Turn-out is a worry 

Even though voting Democratic 
does seem to be a widespread habit, 
all is not roses for the Democrats 
in *64. One out of three adults did 
not vote in 1960, and the propor 
tion could be just as high or higher 
this year. 

Roy Reuther, national director of 
the AFL-CIO registration and vot- 
ing campaign, tells Nation's 
Business: "There's a lot of apa- 
thy around the country and there 
may be overconfidence among Dem- 
ocrats because President Johnson 
seems so strong." 

Democratic party officials say 
there won't be any relaxation in 
getting out the vote. They worry 
that President Johnson may not be 
quite as strong as President Ken 
nedy would have been in 'Hi among 
the urban voters, Catholics, Ne- 
groes, Irish and union members. 
But they insist there won't be much 
fall oil 

"After all, even though Kennedy 
and Johnson are two distinctly dif- 
ferent types, one is as strong for 
our Democratic principles as the 
other was," 

Another problem for the Demo 
crats is the variety of local require- 
ments connected with voting quali- 
fications, "Forty million people 
didn't vote in 1960, many of them 
because' they were disenfranchised 
by antiquated voting procedures," 
says Matthew A. Reese, Jr., special 
assistant to the I )emot ratie national 
chairman. Today 20 per cent of the 
nation changes residence every year 
Because younger, more mobi It- 
workers tend to be Democrats many 
of these potential voters lose the 
voting privilege. 

Mr. Reuthcr recalls: "I told 
President Johnson that its easier 
to get a fishing license in most parts 
of the country than it is to regis 
ter." Mr Reuther sat on a special 
presidential commission on voting. 
In his own state of Michigan, the 
voting requirements were tightened 
so that voters have to register every 
two years rather than every four 

California shuts off registration 
t continued on / hi tie M * 
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Ford Econolines help 
Bell System cut costs and 
improve customer service 
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Roomy Econoline Vans offer more loadspace, better service 
to customers . . .yet cut costs by more than two cents a mile 



Ford Econoline Vans in Bell Sys- 
tem fleets now number well over 
10,000. With good reason. 

The vans have room to carry a 
much wider selection of tele- 
phones and material-all within 
easy reach to speed the installers 
work. Yet, fully equipped, they 
cost about $200 less than the type 
of truck they replace. 

Whafs more, Bell System rec- 



ords show that these efficient vans 
save an average of over two cents 
per mile of operation. Sound 
worth-while for your business^* 
Telephone yourFord Dealertoday ! 



FORD 

EcOiOllne Van 



AVERAGE BELL SYSTEM COSTS 


PER 10,000 MILES 




ECONOLINE 


CONVENTIONAL 




VANS 


LIGHT TRUCKS 


Fuel 


, .$193 


$278 


Lubrication 


33 


46 


Tires, tubes 


38 


67 


Repairs 


. . 148 


261 




$412 


$652 



The totally new 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 

It has no moving parts. 
Just a ten-key keyboard. 

A cathode ray tube — like a miniature TV screen- 
displays the contents of its four registers. 

It's so silent, a whole battery of them working 
in a library wouldn't raise an eyebrow. 

Operating time is in milliseconds. 

Anyone can learn to use it in a few minutes. 

It is probably the most advanced desk-top 
calculating machine in existence. 

Your local Friden man is waiting to give 
you a demonstration. 




Our first calculator, the 1934 Friden Model Friden Postage Machine and the low cost 

A, was so much better than any other of 6010 Computer And in graphic arts, the 

its day that it both started and kept us in LCC-S Tape Perforator for line casting 

business. control speeds hot type composition. 

Now, 30 years and many innovations later, We offer sales, service and instruction 

we are still hard at work creating new throughout the world. Call your local 

machines to make your figurework and Frtden man to let you 

paperwork problems easier. ,r y the 130 Electronic 

Calculator today. Or 

The Friden 130 Electronic Calculator is write to Friden, Inc.. 

the latest example. Others are the new San Leandro. Calif, 

A Subsidiary Qt Th* Stngmr Company 
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REZNOR'S THERMOCORE, equipped 
with fan or blower, affords greatest heat* 
irtg economy. Other add on components 
provide for central heating, cooling and 
make-up air packages. Heat is produced 
instantly, automatically ... in sizes 
50,000 to 400,000 Btuh. Installs inside or 
on the roof. Look for REZNOR in the 
Yellow Pages. Write for latest catalog. 



■ H U H BELL & SOSSETT INC. 

XTJ.REZNOR DIVISION 



Dept. NB94 MERCEH. PENNSYLVANIA 
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54 days before the presidential elec- 
tion this year. It's already too late 
to register in Texas. 

Mr, Reuther heads a program 
that wi!J have a $600,000 war chest 
this year to get people registered 
and voted, and the "first priority will 
be placed on union members/' he 
says. "We've found in some of the 
largest labor areas, they are the 
largest number not registered. 

"We are trying to open up more 
places where workers can register 
and keep them open longer, hut it's 
a slow procedure." 

Dispersion is a problem 

A third factor making registra- 
tion and voting chores more difficult 
for the Democrats is that so many 
Democrats are now dispersed and in 
their own homes in the suburbs 
rather than renting in town. 

Republicans argue that when a 
man becomes a homeowner, pays 
property taxes and joins community 
life his values tend to change and 
he becomes more conservative and 
more Republican, 

"That's ridiculous/ 1 counters Mr, 
Reuther, "The suburbs used to be 
silk stocking areas. The theory that 
a man changes into a Republican 
when he moves is a myth. 

"The suburbs of today are not the 
suburbs of yesterday. Cities now are 
saturated and spilling over. You 
have Detroit suburbs like Bloom- 
field Hills that will vote overwhelm- 
ingly Republican and East Detroit 
that will be heavily Democratic." 

The suburbs have changed drasti- 
cally in recent years, not only in 
size but in complexion. 

Take Detroit The total vote in 
1952 in the city was 810,000; in the 
suburbs 532,000. In 1960, the city 
vote dropped to 743,000; the subur- 
ban vote swelled to 889,000. 

Or Philadelphia. The city vote 
was 954, (KM) in 1952: the suburban 
vote, 765,000. By 1960, the city vote 
had fallen to 913,000 and the subur 
ban vote had overtaken it to total 
1,033,000. 

But even more important politi- 
cally is the fact that Democrats are 
invading the suburbs, even some 
prosperous communities. 

Look at what's happened in New 
York The four big suburban 
counties abutting New York City 
are Nassau, Westchester, Suffolk 
and Rockland. In 1959 in Suffolk 
County, for example, 52 J XX) Demo- 
crats were enrolled to 149,000 Re- 
publicans. But, as one New York 



politician puts it, "It's now become 
respectable to be a Democrat in 
Suffolk." Last fall, enrollment fig- 
ures showed that 83,000 were listed 
as Democrats, against 172,000 Re- 
publicans. So instead of nearly three 
to one, Democrats have narrowed 
the gulf to a little over two to one. 

In the four suburban New York 
counties, the Republicans still out- 
number Democrats by about two 
to one, but from 1946 to 1962, while 
G.O.P. enrollment increased by 72 
per cent, Democratic enrollment 
went up by 190 per cent. So inroads 
are being made in traditionally Re- 
publican strongholds. 

Some Republicans believe that 
the popularity polls in which Mr. 
Johnson wins such high ratings 
show a soft majority without real 
enthusiasm or loyalty. 

But Democratic registration chief 
Reese declares: "We're looking to 
successful registration to win this 
race because seven out of 10 who do 
not vote would vote Democratic if 
registered. So we're going after 
them, wherever they are. If you're 
going to pick cherries, you go where 
the cherries are." 

One big advantage the Democrats 
have in this election over the last 
one is that they know who their 
candidate will Ik- and have more 
time to plan, whip up interest and 
get potential voters registered. 

Democratic National Chairman 
John Bailey says: "We have a can- 
didate of great experience, proven 
leadership and a record of getting 
things done. Our party's record 
will prove we're keeping our prom- 
ises made in I960. That's whv we'll 
win." 

Even in the improbable event that 
something happened to President 
Johnson, another Democratic choice 
would have the advantages of more 
potential voters at a time of peace 
and prosperity. 

The Democratic nominating con- 
vention doesn't convene until 
August 24, well after the July 13 
Republican convention. This af- 
fords major political advantages: 

The actual campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nominee 
can be relatively brief. He can cam- 
paign to beat the band up to the 
convention, but do so with the im- 
posing dignity of a President rather 
than as a political nominee. 

A Democratic vice presidential 
nominee can be picked with quali- 
fications that help offset the CO. P. 
ticket, which then will be known. 

All in all, it's hard to find a 
Democrat nowadays who isn't look- 
ing for a Johnson landslide in 1964. 

END 
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FOOD PRICES 

continued from page 39 



Small wonder. 



of citizens the government is press- 
ing energetically to help in its pov- 
erty program— families with incomes 
under $3,000 a year. 

Government figures show that 
families receiving under $3,000 
spend 28 per cent or more of their 
income on food-about $840 a year 
for a $3,(K)() family. This is pretty 
much rock-bottom food consump- 
tion, food analysts say. So when 
food prices rise, these consumers 
will simply have to pay more of 
their budget for food instead of 
cutting down their consumption in 
order to husband funds. 

And for the economy as a whole, 
higher food prices based on govern- 
ment price-propping do damage by 
contributing to inflation. Food 
prices have an especially important 
role in the upward thrust of inflation 
because they are so visible. Food 
costs, for example, make up about 
25 per cent of the consumer price 
index compiled by the government's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 
industrial wage rates are hitched 
directly to this index, rising auto- 
matically when the index rises. 

If food costs are highly visible, 
how dcx*s the government get away 
with holding prices high? Precisely 
by keeping its price- boosting handi- 
work as invisible as possible. 

Look at the new wheat program 
which promises price increases to 
consumers for flour and foods made 
out of flour. This scheme takes 
effect on all wheat sold after July 1. 
The consumer may never be aware 
directly of the heavy federal inter- 
vention even when prices climb. 

This pas( year, the government 
supported the price of wheat at an 
average of $1.82 a bushel. Anybody 
could buy wheat at approximately 
that price, with prices varying by 
type and quality, and do whatever 
be wanted with it. Under the new 
program, the price of wheat will be 
allowed to fall in over-the-counter 
sales. The price will probably rest 
at about $1.35 or $1.30, Agriculture 
Department officials have figured. 

But anyone who looks at wheat 
price quotations after July and sees 
the low over-the-counter price of 
around $1,35 in comparison to year 
earlier figures and thinks the U.S. 
has cut the cost of bread's raw 
material is being deceived. Unseen 
in the figures will Ix* a 70 t ent tax 
in the form of a certificate which 
millers and other processors must 
buy from the government for each 
bushel of wheat they grind. The 70 
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We take a lot of pride in this new 
NCR 10-Key adding machine. You'll 
feel its famous NCR quafity the 
moment you try it out. Which is 
exactly what we hope you will do. 
For a free trial, just call your local 
NCR representative. Or write NCR P 
Dayton, Ohio 45409. The same offer 
goes for our full keyboard models. 
Once you've tried an NCR adding 
machine, you'll never settfe for less. 
So call us today, and we'll bring one 
out. No obligation, of course. 




THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 
IS SIMPLER THAN YOU 

THIN K . A Scrtptomatic addresses 
from typewritten card masters. No 
metal plates. No stencils. No mess. 
The new desk top model handles 
up to 5,000 mailings per hour — at 
the flip of a switch! No modern of- 
fice should be without it. Is yours? 
Write for brochure today . 




5xjTj^torri a tic- 

INCORPORATED 

1101 Vine Street ♦ Philadelphia 7 r Pa. 



The 
Checker 
Marathon 

33£ larger 
inside than 

an Ordinary 4 Door Sedan 




With taxicab economy and 
ruggedneu, limousine com 
fort and room. Now with 
new V 0 power ! Sen d 
lor brochure on the 
built to laat 
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FOOD PRICES 

continued 



cents is passed along to the farm. 
This means the effective price of 
wheat will be $2 to $2.05 based on 
Agriculture Department expecta- 
tions—at least 18 cents a bushel or 
about 10 per cent above the present 
cost. 

Double blow to shoppers 

Tin' blow to consumers is doubly 
stiff. Until the new law was passed 
this spring, the cost of wheat was 
expected to edge down this coming 
year instead of going up. That was 
because farmers had rejected high 
federal price props on this year's 
crop in 1963 balloting. 

Millers point out that the 18 cents 
a bushel more for wheat after 
July 1 is enough to raise the cost 
of 100 pounds of flour by 42 cents. 
By the time this is translated into 
grocery store shelf prices for small - 
er bags of flour bought by a low 
income housewife the price could 
go up as much as one cent a pound, 
one East Coast miller predicts. 

A one pound loaf of white bread, 
which uses 0.64 pounds of flour, on 
the average, would reflect the price 
increase less directly. Bakery indus- 
try officials say that bakers may 
not raise bread prices immediately. 
But, because of the low profit mar- 
gins in most bakeries, the wheat 
increase would mean an earlier 
bread price increase than otherwise 
would be necessary. 

Flour pricing is very competitive. 

A federal grand jury in Buffalo 
has indicted 12 milling companies 
on charges of fixing prices they 
charge commercial buyers. 

"We are convinced we are inno- 
cent/' Hen, E. W. Rawlings. presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., said in 
a statement typical of those issued 
by other companies charged. "[The 
indictment] should not be construed 
by the public as meaning that mill- 
ers have been selling bakery flour 
at a great profit. The facts are en- 
tirely different The bakery flour in 
d us try has suffered from low or non- 
existent profits for more than five 
years. . , ** 

Prices of such products as cake 
mixes and flour the consumer buys 
at retail aren't involved. 

The hidden impact of price sup- 
ports means consumers often over- 
look them, placing blame on pro- 
cessors or grocers for increases in 
food prices. For this reason p a 
growing number of economists, law- 
makers and businessmen believe 
farm subsidies should be put out in 



the open by Congress as straight 
cash payments to farmers, instead 
of price supports. Such a program 
would show taxpayers exactly what 
the farm program costs them, it's 
argued. 

Price supports hide the impact 
on the consumer's pocketbook of 
the farm program, these observers 
say, much as the pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem masks the height of individual 
income tax rates. 

Government supports keep prices 
high because demand for the foods 
involved doesn't fluctuate much 
with price; in economic terms, 
demand is inelastic. 

That's the key characteristic of 
the coffee market that underlies the 
International Coffee Agreement, 
Ratified by the U.S. last year, the 
pact embraces countries producing 
over 90 per cent of the world's 
coffee, plus the U.S. and other 
major consuming countries. 

Conceived as a means of aiding 
Latin America by preventing low 
coffee prices, the agreement enables 
a council in London to set annual 
marketing quotas for producing 
countries. Producers are supposed 
to put that much coffee— no more 
and no less— on the market to 
member consuming countries. The 
declared aim is to regulate supply 
so as to prevent coffee prices from 
falling below those of 1962. 

But, if a shortage or suspected 
coffee shortage develops, for 
instance, and prices begin to sky- 
rocket as they did early this year, 
consuming countries can ask the 
council to set higher marketing 
quotas. If approved, the higher- 
quotas would mean more coffee on 
the market and, theoretically at 
least, bring lower prices. But the 
quota change would need approval 
of two thirds of the votes of pro- 
ducing countries as well as con- 
sumers. Thus, producers, seeking 
higher prices, could well block the 
demand for larger quotas. U.S. con- 
sumers, who drink about 52 per 
cent of the world's coffee, would 
have to pay more for their morning 
cup in the interest of aiding Latin 
America. 

Demand can fade 

Sometimes prices get so high 
because of official or other actions 
that the demand fades away. 

Coffee consumption has always 
remained fairly stable near the 
current 450 million cups a day here. 
Recently, however, rising coffee 
pric es and other trends have started 
coffee growers worrying about the 
inroads on their product from tea- 
drinking and the consumption of 



soft drinks with meals. The Pan 
American Coffee Bureau demon- 
strates what can happen when prices 
get too high, as they did when re- 
tail coffee prices here rose above $1 
a pound in 1954, 

"Per capita consumption dropped 
in a single year by 15 per cent," 
the bureau says, "Even worse, from 
the long-range viewpoint, American 
housewives began to stretch coffee, 
by adding more water per cup. As a 
result, housewives made 64 cups of 
coffee per [xiund as agamsf (he tra- 
ditional 45 cups per pound." 

High government -pegged prices 
also have boomera nged aga i nst 
Uncle Sam since the government 
tried to help dairy farmers by sup- 
porting butter prices. Result ; Hut 
(er flowed into government refriger- 
ators, prices rose on store shelves, 
consumers turned to margarine 
which had never been able to get a 
solid foothold up to that time. But- 
ter hasn't been able to win back its 
last markets from margarine mak- 
ers even with later lower prices, 

Kvcn though the realities of 
market economics have farced See 
retary Freeman to reduce national 
dairy price supports, milk prices 
are being raised in many local 
markets by federal marketing orders. 

These orders, imposed by the 
government upon the vote of pro- 
ducers but not consumers— fix the 
prices at which farmers serving the 
particular market must sell their 
milk. In most cases, the government 
also sets the price of milk at retail 
and often at other levels of distri- 
bution, too. 

He liind the marketing orders 
lies the theory that milk marketing 
should be stabilized in an area in 
the interest of farmers who might 
otherwise be forced to accept low 
prices from big processors. The 
price-setting mechanism, therefore, 
hies to give farmers a fair return 
on their costs 

This system means that families 
who drink large amounts of milk— 
those with many children, for 
example— often have to pay more 
whenever the government raises the 
price of feed grains because this 
runs up dairymen's costs. Feed for 
cows is a major cash cost to farmers 
and carries considerable importance 
when federal administrators decide 
if farmers should get more for their 
milk. 

As it is with milk, butter, flour 
and coffee, so it is with many 
another food product. The con- 
sumer—rich and, especially, poor- 
has to pay out a larger share of 
his income because of the govern- 
ment END 
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The R EA container system : 
Do you know how much it can 
save in distribution? 

Does your competitor? 



All a container does is turn your little 
packages into one big shipment. All that 
does is simplify your entire distribution 
system, cut handling costs, documentation* 
insurance costs, packaging costs and more— 
if you containerize on REA Express* 

On R K A, contain eri nation works two ways. 
Either you consolidate your shipments and 
get the savings direct, or REA does it and 

? asses the savings back to you. Take pallets, 
ou can use your own pallet as a container 
for any commodity in any mix. You fill it at 
the end of your production line, put it on an 
REA truck and forget it. REA takes it 



from there. And you not only pay a single 
flat charge, you pay a lower charge. 
Piggyback? REA piggybacks containers on 
railway flatcars, on trucks and trailers of 
every size and shape-most built just for the 
purpose. In a single trip, one container can 
transport hundreds of shipments bound for 
as many as sixteen different geographical 
areas. Think how much that saves REA in 
handling costs. And the lower REA's 
handling costs, the lower your shipping 
charges. 

And if you really want to think big, REA 
can give your long-haul shipments the speed 



of coast-to-coast passenger trains, the 
mobility of highway trailers, even the range 
of ocean ships. 

REA containers can extend your production 
jine to just about any consignee, anywhere 
in the country. They can help put your 
product in the hands of your customer 
cheaper than you ever could hefore. Ask us 
to prove it. Write: E. Boykin Hartley, 
Vice President, Sales, REA Express, 

REA EXPRESS^ 



WHEN IT'S RIGHT 
TO BE WRONG 

Strategically used, concessions to others 
can help you win greater long-run gains 



The realistic manager recognizes that, in his 
day-to-day dealings with other people* he simply 
can't afford to win every point. 
This makes sense because: 

Not every point is of equal importance. Success- 
ful executives learn to save their fire for the things 
that really count. 

A small point of right can be overshadowed by 
larger considerations. What's right for your opera- 
tion may he wrong for the organization as a whole. 
And the bigger the company for which you work, 
the truer this becomes, 

"The largest of our modern business enterprises 
have become so big," declared Alfred P. Sloan, "that 
they cannot be successfully run if any one man seeks 
to impose his will arbitrarily upon everybody." 

You have to consider, and respect, the other per- 
son's need to save face. Yielding on a particular 
point may represent a small concession to you— a 
humiliating capitulation to hirn 

If you always insist upon being right, you appear 
to be— and probably are— more concerned with the 
advancement of your own ego than you are in solv- 
ing the problem at hand. 

If you automatically proceed from the premise that 
you're right, your judgment inevitably will be called 
into question. 

The fellow who's always right is an irritant to 
everybody. He becomes a natural target. His bosses, 
colleagues and subordinates will be eager to prove 
him wrong, 

A manager can put many obstacles in his own path 
by n fusing to concede a point, by stubbornly priz- 
ing his rightness above any other consideration. 

What are these other considerations and how do 



they present themselves in a manager's everyday 
dealings with his boss, his subordinates, and his 
colleagues? 

Consider first how they can come up in a man's 
relations with his boss. 

Though they don't consciously think about it or 
keep score, most bosses probably expect their sub- 
ordinates to maintain a certain quota of mistakes. 
In fact, they would have every reason to look with 
suspicion at the subordinate who is always right. 
There are even some who will hold a subordinate to 




Smugness is irritating 
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some subconscious quota of mistakes, even if he's not 
actually in the wrong that often. 

"My boss expects to catch me up short on some- 
thing or other on an average of every two months 
or so, 1 ' one executive reports. "I've learned not to let 
it throw me. I know that if I'm always right and al- 
ways proving it, hell confront me with a whopper 
sooner or later 

"And/ 1 he adds, "I have to admit that every now 
and then I find myself trying to get the goods on a 
.subordinate who consistently tries to show me he's 
infallible/* 

Before you insist to the boss that you're right, ask 
yourself: 

What kind of pressures does he have operating on 
him? 

Am I t in effect, asking him to take a stand with his 
bosses that he either can't take or would find very 
difficult to take? 

Has he already lost this battle with his boss and, 
by raising the point again, am I reminding him of 
what was possibly a painful experience? 

Will the effect of this be that I'll look like a show- 
off or an eager beaver rather than someone who is 
seriously trying to solve a problem? 

Does this make me look strong and independent 
or merely uncooperative? 

Incidentally, if the boss was convinced you were 
wrong in a particular situation, and later events 
prove you were right, don't rub it in. Hie wider your 
earlier disagreement, the more vividly will the subse- 
quent proving out of your point be clear to him. 
Chances of its going unnoticed are practically nil. 
But you can spoil it all by pointing to the evidence 
of your better judgment. 

Auren Uris of Research Institute of America notes: 
"There are times when being right amounts almost 
to an affront. The best example is the old I- told -you- 
so situation, where the individual not only was right, 
but takes your time and destroys your temper by re 
minding you of it." 

The eager beaver, who thinks he can see how 
everything in his department can be done better and 
faster, and never hesitates to speak up about it, is 
headed for serious trouble with his fellow- workers, 
many of whom may have had all the same ideas long 
ago but found they were impractical. 

Or take the manager who gets into hot water by 
pressing too hard for something everyone agrees is 
right for his department -but not for theirs. For ex- 
ample, in a job-evaluation meeting, such a manager 
may press for exceptions for his people, his jobs, his 
salary ranges, forgetting that what benefits his own 
work group could well create difficulties for other 
departments. Corporate life* after all, is a group 
endeavor. Crawford Greenewalt, chairman of E. L 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., notes, "Any group activ- 
ity calls for compromises in which self-interest is 
tempered by consideration for others " 

Coping with nonsense 

In discussing the attributes of the successful execu- 
tive, Yale University social scientist Chris Argyris 
puts a high frustration tolerance at the top of the 
list. "Successful executives," he says, "understand 




Always right— natural target 



the rules and acts of competitive warfare which call 
for a high order of diplomacy and forbearance. AI 
though such executives do not agree that it is fair to 
call it a 'dog eat dog' world, they agree that they 
have been nibbled at at times/' But Dr. Argyris 
suggests they accept this as part of the game. 

We've all sat in meetings where a colleague gives 
a progress report or cites an achievement that is 
sheer nonsense- and possibly impinges upon our own 
interests. But before contradicting or correcting him 
publicly, next time ask yourself: 

► Is it worth correcting at all, now or later? 

► Am I sure everyone buys his story? 

► Will later events prove him wrong anyway? 

► Will a private word with him later get him to cor- 
rect the misstatement? 

The point is not to fly into the breach every time 




Anyone can err 
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The clipper ship is gone. The 2,000-mile-an-hour plane is on the way. In our civilization, change 
comes — and at an accelerating rate. 

To keep pace with the present, we must look ahead, not back. We must cast off the old, adopt 
the new. This applies to our thinking, as well as to things. 

At the same time, we must remember that there are certain values and principles out of the 
past that are worth preserving. For instance . . . 

■ The spirit of self-reliance and individual initiative that made the clipper ship possible in the 
days when the clipper ship was new and needed in the world. 

■ The right of the individual to make his own decisions, within the limits of not doing harm 
to other people; 

■ The right of the individual to set his own goals, to work out his own destiny, to grow and 
develop in his own direction; 

■ The right of the individual to own property which he has honestly acquired. 

Upon such principles as these — the principles of human and economic freedom — rests not only 
our system of self-government, but also our system of competitive free enterprise, which has given 
us the highest level of living for the mass of the people the world has ever known. 

If we here in America cast aside these principles in the process of adjusting to change — and by 
the expedient of turning over to the central government more and more of the responsibilities that 
belong to free men as individuals — our American way of life sooner or later will be gone. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States works to strengthen and preserve the values 
and principles which mark the worth and dignity of the individual— and which have given 
America its emerging greatness. 

The National Chamber is concerned about the long-range good of this country, and the future 
of the people who live in this country. 

The National Chamber, therefore, initiates and develops free-enterprise solutions to national 
economic and social problems — and through its membership, it works to put these 
free-enterprise solutions into effect. 

The National Chamber is composed of successful, intelligent and responsible citizens. It is not 
a body of fuddy-duddies or extremists. It is not glued to the past. It is a positive, vigorous, 
forward-looking organization. 

But it has the courage to stand up and say NO when there is need to say NO to schemes and 
proposals which promise something for nothing, but which lead only to socialism and to 
increasing governmental intervention and control. 

The National Chamber is a federation of 2,900 local, state and regional chambers of commerce, 
1,000 trade and professional associations, and 32,000 business firms and individual businessmen. 

It has an underlying membership of more than 3,500,000 business and civic leaders and 
business firms, the members of its affiliated organizations. 

For detailed information about the National Chamber, how it is organized, what it does, and 
how it works, write: 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 



WHEN IT'S RIGHT TO BE WRONG continued 



—and possibly alienate a colleague or appear con- 
stantly to be on the defensive. There's nothing wrong 
with speaking up. but it shouldn't be your standard 
way of reacting. 

An executive, particularly if he's moving up, never 
knows when he will need to look to his opposite 
numbers for backing, 

Frederick G. Macarow, who recently retired as 
joint general officer of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co,, sums it up this way: 

"Everyone experienced in leadership knows that 
often, in the interest of teamwork, he must subordi- 
nate his personal desires to the interest of the group 
He may be anxious to get started in a particular 
direction; but, if the team is not yet ready, he must 
restrain himself. Although the members of his group 
may need his support today, he knows that tomorrow 
the shoe may be on the other foot and he will need 
their support." 

Just as you have to give your boss his quota of 
times when you're wrong and he's right, you have- 
to give your subordinates a certain number of in- 
nings, too. The difference here is that you have the 
power and you have to remind yourself from time 
to time to refrain from exercising it. 

"Human frailty and the recurrence of error, honest- 
ly committed, are endemic in the business world, and 
always will be/ 1 says Clarence Randall. "The proper 
response is not anger, not chagrin, but forbearance 
and understanding." 

The exercise of this kind of forbearance, difficult 
though it may be, is an absolute must for any execu- 
tive who wants to be selective about the things he is 
going to crack down on. 

Case of the proud trainee 

iM A trainee on my staff came in the other day very 
proud of the way he'd detected and solved a prob- 
lem, 1 * says one executive. "He told me how he VI 
done it. and I was appalled at one phone call he'd 
made along the way because it was clear that he had 




Can't take stand on everything 



won his point by being sarcastic with a supplier. But 
1 knew it would take away all the satisfaction he was 
getting out of this if I challenged him on that one 
detail. I decided to swallow it for the time being 
rather than dampen his initiative," 

Another executive tells this story: "My secretary 
often sends out for lunch and eats at her desk. That 
was fine until a few weeks ago when she got on a 
chow mein kick. Now there are days when my office 
smells like a Chinese restaurant. I know I have the 
right to insist that she order something less aromatic, 
but because she's really a gem, I've decided to live 
with it until she gets off this jag— and make sure, in 
the meantime, that my lunch appointments don't 
pick me up at the office." 

This kind of courtesy works both ways. Among 
most subordinates, perfection of character or per- 
sonality in a boss are neither demanded, expected 
nor even hoped for. The boss can be stubborn. In fact, 
he is expected to be stubborn. But he cannot appear 
to know everything and still get the cooperation he 
needs to do his job. 

So before you tell a subordinate that you're right 
and lie's wrong, ask yourself: 

Exactly what is to be gained and what is lo he 
lost -by deflating him? 

If you think he can profit from having a mistake 
or a failing brought to his attention, should you use 
this particular set of circumstances to bring the point 
home? 

Look at the quota. How often in the past few weeks 
have you been right and has he been wrong? 

Will subsequent events prove lies wrong anyway, 
without your telling him? 

Is he right in principle but wrong in a detail 0 

People who always insist on the correctness of a 
fact, of a view, of a situation, are generally giving 
every situation equal weight. They are, in effect, say- 
ing: Truth is truth— and one truth is fully as im- 
portant as another. 

But, as a practical matter, this is not so. There 
are small truths and there are big truths. There are 
relevant truths and irrelevant truths. 

The important thing is to know the difference. 
Those who fail to do so tend to elevate every ques- 
tion to a mailer of principle. In the name of truth 
and principle and right they damage their subordi 
nates' self-interest, their colleagues' self-interest and 
their boss's self-interest. They are less concerned with 
solutions to problems than they are with having 
other people acknowledge that they are right. 

You can't take a stand on everything. It's not 
only strategically unsound, it's bad for your health. 

"Even if you're dead right," says Dr. George Ste- 
venson of the National Association for Mental 
Health, "it's easier on your system to give in once 
in awhile." And, he adds. "If you yield, you'll usual 
ly find that others will too," chahlks bailky 

REPRINTS of When It's Right to Be Wrong" may be 
obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100 t or $ ( J0 
per thousand postpaid from Nation s Business, 16 J 5 
H St.. N. W\, Washington. I). C. 20006, Please en- 
close remittance with order. 
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I love my new electric ! 

I My boss loves its manual price | 




The Smith-Corona* 250 costs no more 
than a manual typewriter, yet it's a full- 
featured office electric. It has the same 
full-size keyboard and carriage that your 
secretary is used to. ♦ .makes! 2 carbons.,, 
offers a unique half -space key. . , and has 
5 electric repeat actions. Actually it has 
more features than typewriters costing 
twice as much. The Smith-Corona 250 is 
the beginning of a whole new trend in 
office typewriters. See why Call your 
SCM representative today. (If you would 
like a free book on typing tips, just drop 
a line to Mr. Arthur Wales, SCM Corpo- 
ration,^© Park Ave, , New York 22, N.Y.) 

SMITH-CORONA 
250 OFFICE 
ELECTRIC 




SCM CORPORATION 410 Pdrk Avenue, New York 22, N Y. 



COMMUNIST 




continued from page 35 

in a condition to prevail. This 
would lend support to Khrushchev*s 
position. 

Doesn't Red China talk tougher than 
it acts? 

The Chinese behavior on the 
whole has been very restrained, one 
in which the use of force has been 
carefully calculated, both against 
India and, by proxy, in Vietnam. 

Will this continue? 

It will continue unless the Chinese 
conclude, on the basis of reasonable 
assessment of the situation, that 
they are justified in using more 
force. That depends very much on 
the degree of success they have with 
the limited use of force. 

That is why it is so important 
that they are not allowed to succeed 
in Southeast Asia— for success would 
be likely to encourage them into 
even more dangerous ventures. 

There is also an important factor 
over which nobody has control. 
Within the foreseeable future, com- 
munist China will be faced with the 
problem of political succession. This 
might cause internal conflict which 
could deflect them for a number of 
years from activities outside China. 

How about the danger to the U.S. 
from other communist countries? 

The United States in the future 
will face a broad spectrum of coun- 
tries which practice communism in 
varying degrees. 

The trends within these countries 
are not going to be uniform. One 
thing we ought to realize is that 
many of these countries may become 
more dictatorial in domestic politics. 

To take a specific example, Poland 
in 1956 had achieved a measure of 
autonomy from the Soviet Union 
and a large measure of domestic 
moderation. Today things are pet- 
ting worse again in Poland and the 
intellectual communities are being 
pressed by the established bureau- 
crats, what we call the apparatchiki. 

Now this is, in a sense, a conse- 
quence of the growing diversity in 
communism. The regime becomes 
more concerned with domestic pres- 
sures and therefore begins to clamp 
down. 

Will more countries adopt communism 
as a form of government under the 
split than would have without it? 

Yes. In many parts of the world 
communism will look a little more 
appealing. Until quite recently eom- 



munism seemed abhorrent to many 
nations because it was closely 
involved with Russian domination. 
In the future* this will be less likely. 

Also, Cuba has refuted what the 
communists have always described 
as the law of geographic fatalism. 

What does that mean? 

That revolutions cannot succeed 
in isolated areas because imperial- 
ists will crush them. 

The unfortunate result of the 
success of Castro is that it shows 
that even remote areas, once they 
fall under communist power, can 
remain communist. They are no 
longer immediately destroyed from 
within or from without 

Had Castro been destroyed in 
one way or another, any revolution- 
ary movement in Latin America 
would have to labor against the 
feeling that, in the final analysis, the 



Less work— that's 
joined more pay as prime 
union target. New 
demands are outlined 
on page 36 



whole notion of struggling for com- 
munist victories is futile because the 
moment they win they are then 
destroyed. 

But the success of Castro refutes 
this feeling of futility. It intensifies 
the expectation of victory. This is a 
major breakthrough for the com- 
munists. 

How will the Moscow Peking split 
affect Castro? 

In the line that he recommends 
for Lilt in America, Castro is follow- 
ing reasonably close to the Chinese 
line. But he is dependent entirely 
for his logistical support, as well as 
for strategic protection, on the 
Soviet Union. So formally he takes 
a Soviet position, but he is acting 
in the Chinese fashion. 

The communist movement that 
is likely to become dominant in 
Latin America is going to be of this 
mixed sort; in effect, more inde- 
pendent-minded. 

Throughout the world, we are 
likely to see some local communist 
parties in the Soviet camp, some 
parties in the Chinese camp, some 
parties perhaps even trying to 
belong to both and some refusing 
to go along with either. I would 



hazard the guess that with the pass- 
age of time the latter two groups 
will become the most numerous. 

Where will the U.S. Communist Party 
stand? 

It will probably stay with the 
Soviet, although there is a faction 
in Boston which is pro-Chinese. 

Will the split some day lead the 
Eastern European satellites to become 
closer to Western Europe than to 
Russia? 

Yes. I think that step by step 
some of them will do so, and even- 
tually even Russia will have a closer 
relationship with Europe. 

Are there likely to be rebellions in 
other Eastern European satellites like 
that in Hungary? 

This can never be predicted as a 
matter of certainty. I would say, as 
a whole, the chances are less. But, 
if there should be some sort of 
earth-shaking event, I could see 
them being precipitated in certain 
countries. 

For example, if Khrushchev were 
to die in a rather premature and 
violent fashion, then I can see 
eruptions taking place in some of 
these countries following the shock 
effect of his sudden death; speciti- 
eally Kast Germany and perhaps 
even Czechoslovakia, where there is 
considerable ferment. 

One has to ponder the* question 
of what would happen if there were 
a rebellion in East Germany. I 
think it is likely that the Soviets 
would begin to take action. But. 
unlike 1953, there are now 12 West 
German divisions, and I think it 
unlikely that these 12 divisions 
would sit quietly on the sideline 
watching their countrymen massa- 
cred. 

So we ron Id have an extraordt- 
narily explosive situation develop in 
Central Europe. 

Are internal coups in the satellite 
countries probable? 

I can see political coups possibly 
occurring in Bulgaria and Poland 
within the ruling parties. There are 
considerable tensions and factional 
conflicts within these parties. The 
consequence of any of these coups 
would be greater political instability 
and fluidity. But we cannot expect 
these regimes actually to lead their 
countries in the direction of West- 
ern Europe. 

What we can expect, as they 
become more independent of the 
Soviets, is that they will gradually 
be forced by popular pressure to 
act more pro- Western Europe in 
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order to mMintriin their internal 
balance. I think this is going to he 
the No. 1 development in Kuropf 
in the course of this decade. 

Within Russia, what will result from 
this situation? 

In the long run, probably an 
increasing transformation of the 
Soviet Union from a worJd revolu- 
tionary power to an intensely 
nationalistic global power-one 
which will remain preoccupied very 
much with its competition with 
America, hut one which will increas- 
ingly gain the loyalty of its people 
and base its foreign policy on 
nationalism. 

I consider this to be a very long 
r;mg<* process, something which 
will take 30 or 40 years, but I think 
the trend is generally in that direc* 
lion. 

This means that we have to get 
accustomed to the notion of a pro- 
longed period of intense American- 
Soviet competition, frequent ten- 
sions and conflicts hut, hopefully, 
with decreasing reliance on violence 
and threats 1 am assuming here, of 
course, that we will not let the 
Soviet Union gain a strategic ad- 
van tage over us in military power 

Then you think the split between 
Russia and Red China is genuine and 
deep? 

fth ink the split is a decisive one. 
And, even though there may be an 
ebb and flow in their relationship 
in the foreseeable future, the trend 
is inevitable; namely, the emer- 
gence. perhaps initially, of two com- 
peting international communisms, 
but eventually a variety of splinter 
groups with not only two more or 
less homogeneous blocs but many 
other communist parties maintain- 
ing more independent positions, and 
regional communist organizations. 

The schism is of profound and 
basic importance. I see it as being 
equally as important as the split in 
Christianity between the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant move- 
ments. After the split, Christianity 
was never again the same orga- 
nized force. 

The Protestant Church, after the 
Reformation, never maintained its 
unity and became more and more 
splintered. What Luther did was 
to separate a large section of orga- 
nized Christianity away from the 
Center, and this in turn split up 
into a multiplicity of churches. 

This is precisely what I think will 
happen to the Soviet side of the 
dispute The Chinese, I think, will 
bo more like the Catholic Church. 
They will maintain unity, END 
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Flop-flip! Two-week mailing 
knocked out in two days with 
new PB machine addressing! 



"We send out our own calendar every 
December. Used to keep the place lied 
up for two weeks. With our Addresser- 
Printer, we knocked out the job in two 
days. And we use it once a month to 
send out statements. Wonderful!" An 
insurance agent speaking. 

What's so wonderful about it? The 
speed t You start with a hopper full of 
embossed plates. "FJop'-press down 
the printing arm (It flips back by itself!) 
The address is printed in less time than 
you can say "Flop-flip " The plate 
moves into the stacker. The next piate 
is ready to print. Skip, repeat make 



Pitney -Bowes 



ADDRESSER-PRINTER 



Made by Originator of the PostageMcter 



carbons. And anybody can use it. 

Biggest plate in the business, holds 
ten typed lines, 460 characters. Carries 
address and salutation. Or shipping and 
billing addresses-masks out the one 
youVe not using. Saves typing time on 
statements, envelopes, shipping labels, 
invoices.Othermodefs. with accessories, 
will fist. date, number consecutively. 
And there are models with automatic 
selector systems for larger users. 

Call any of 190 Pitney-Bowes offices 
for a demonstration, and see how a PB 
Addresser can save time in your office. 
Or send coupon for information. 



Pitney*Bowe«, Inc. 
J 309 Crosby Street, 
Stamford. Conn. 06904 

Send me free literature on your new 
Addresser-Pnntcr line 

Mama 



Company_ 
Arfdrett _ 
City 



.Code 
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EXPERTS ANALYZE 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 

Bankers tell what factors 
will affect stock market 



The afterglow of the tax cut 
and good business prospects will 
continue to support a strong stock 
market this year 

This is a composite view of bank- 
ers questioned by Nation's Busi- 
ness on the investment outlook. 
Most anticipate routine fluctuations 
and several foresee the possibility 
of pronounced difficulties next year. 

Other supporting forces include 
the favorable outlook for earnings 
and dividends over the next year 
or two and the expectation of con- 
tinuing long-term economic growth. 

A New Yorker, Joseph C. Bick- 



ford, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., comments: "There is a 
strong and improving volume of 
sales to be buoyed in the next 12 or 
more months by the benefits of the 
tax cut and a firmer price structure 
than has prevailed for some time/* 

But he cautions that M investor 
confidence could be impaired by a 
prolonged strike in a basic industry." 

A Chicagoan, Alfred P. Haake, 
Jr., vice president of Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co., expresses confidence in the long 
term growth potential of the nation's 
economy but for the short run he 



says there could be some temporary 
decline in security prices. 

Charles M. Bliss, chairman of t In- 
board. Bank of New York, says: 
"Although the market is high by 
historical standards, the balance of 
forces would appear to support an 
upward trend. Among the factors 
contributing to the maintenance of 
a firm market tone, the favorable 
outlook for business is perhaps the 
most significant." 

Higher business spending on 
plant and equipment, the generally 
high level of business and consumer 
confidence and the continuing siz- 




Trust officers spotlight 
key to market prospects 




Favorable prospects for corporate earnings support 
stock trends, says Alfred P. Haake Jr., left, vice 
president of Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co.. Chicago. Joseph C. Bickford, center, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Co., New York, says exees 
sive boom could lead to some painful readjustments 
next year. Morton Smith, right, vice president of 
the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Sank, Philadelphia, 
thinks that business generally is unlikely to be upset 
by intermediate changes in stock market trends. 
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able demand by institutional in- 
vestors are also listed by such 
analysts as Waid R. Vanderpoel, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

He thinks, too, that there is 
"some new feeling that inflationary 
pressures are again building up.' 

He is careful to note that this 
is not to be construed as a predic- 
tion that these forces will continue 
to push the market ever higher. 

"There should be a good invest- 
ment climate ahead, particularly 
for long* term growth/* says Guy H. 
tawhead Jr., trust investment offi- 
cer of the Kanawha Valley Bank, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

He suggests, however, "the pos- 
sibility of a change from a rising 
market to a selective plateau" with 
averages moving in a narrow range 
until company earnings catch up 
with stock prices. He looks for mar- 
ket corrections but no substantial 
drop, barring unforeseen economic 
or international factors. 

Several bankers believe it will 
be well to anticipate swings in 
price averages within a range of 
10 per cent. 

A Chicago banker thinks the 
abort-term investment situation 
looks reasonably attractive 1 in view 
of the rising level of earnings and 
dividends. But, he cautions, "If 



speculative excesses develop, the 
stock market will inevitably suffer 
a correction." 

Considering earnings from a long- 
er range point of view, he adds, 
'Stocks generally appear to be com- 
manding generous earnings multi- 
ples in relation to the average earn- 
ings which appear probable over the 
next few years." 

The present situation, says Mor- 
ton Smith, vice president of the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, "provides good invest- 
ment opportunities in medium and 
long-term government bonds, high 
grade tax exempts and some un- 
popular groups of investment com- 
mon stock such as leading food 
chains." 

He cautions that prospective 
yields on most equities are unat- 
tractive even on optimistic projec- 
tions. 

Here is another view of what's 
ahead from a midwest banker: 

"Barring an international crisis 
or the possible disability of Presi- 
dent Johnson, a substantial drop 
in the market does not appear a 
strong possibility in 1964. 

"In 1965, a major market upset 
will be a more distinct possibility. 
It is certainly conceivable that there 
could develop a shortage of bank 
credit. It is also distinctly possible 



that any or all of business inven- 
tory expansion, consumer credit and 
capital spending could reach un- 
sustainable levels before the end of 
1965/' 

Several factors in the months 
ahead could alter the market out- 
look drastically. A Chicago banker 
says, "Danger points could include 
continued inventory buildup, a 
sizable increase in interest rates 
and a possible deterioration in the 
quality of credit being extended." 

Others list labor unrest as a fac- 
tor that could dull a constructive 
trend. A worsening in international 
relations and some major uncer- 
tainties in the domestic political 
situation also are mentioned. Sev- 
eral also say a worsening of racial 
tensions on a national scale could 
be upsetting. 

How will market trends influence 
business generally? "Good markets 
tend to keep business optimistic/' 
comments Mr. I.awhead, 

'Judging by the slight impact on 
business of wide stock price fluctua- 
tions in 1962, business is unlikely 
to be upset by sharp intermediate 
corrections in the stock market," 
says Mr. Smith. 

"The stock market could certain- 
ly decline 10 per cent or more with- 
out encountering exceptionally 
serious problems," comments a mid 
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LIFT TRUCKS 



Return this coupon for full 
description of Best Buy quali- 
ty standards and a current list 
of available used trucks. 

HYSTER COMPANY USED TRUCK OFFICE 
Ompl. H. J. 1040 S. 2 5th B4ll wo*d (II. 
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used lift trucks 
are at your 
Hyster Dealer - 
Here's Why: 
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Every HYSTER dealer has a 
reputation to protect, so he is 
going to be sure you're satisfied 
when you buy a used truck. 

He will give you the best value 
on reconditioned trucks, because 
he has complete parts stocks and 
factory trained mechanics. 

You can choose from three qual- 
ity standards: HY QUALITY 
(top of the line), CERTIFIED 
VALUE (thoroughly checked, 
then repaired), and GOOD 
RUNNER 

Flexible terms make it easy to 
rent, lease or buy. 
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INVESTMENT 

continued 

western investment officer. "While 
the stock market continues to rise 
it will add to the attitude of busi- 
ness buoyancy/* 
Here are other views of bankers: 

Profits will 
improve further 

Charles M. Bliss, chairman of the 
board, Bank of New York: 

Assuming that individuals spend 
upwards of three fourths of their 
tax cut to augment disposable in- 
come, gross national product should 
average about $625 billion for the 
year and cross the $640 hill ion mark 
in the fourth quarter of 1964. 

Provided no excesses develop be- 
tween now and year-end in such 
areas as plant and equipment 
spending and inventory accumula- 
tion, and provided no aggravation 
occurs in our balance-of-payments 
si [nation, the economy could well 
continue its advance throughout the 
first half of 1965. 

On the basis of this business pat- 
tern, corporate profits seem likely 
to show significant improvement, to 
the level of $56 billion before taxes 
for 1964 and perhaps to the $58 bil- 
lion area for the first half of 1965. 

These economic furces and such 
additional factors as the population 
growth pattern envisaged for the 
second half of the 1960*s and the 
improved relationship between busi- 
ness and in Administration which 
recognizes the need for fostering 
the profit incentive all combine to 
imply a favorable investment cli- 
mate in the months ahead. 

However, it is always wise to view 
the future with caution. The level of 
the market is one negative factor. 
When stocks already are selling at 
almost 20 times anticipated earn- 
ings, it is hazardous indeed to pro- 
ject a further enrichening of price- 
earnings ratios. 

The business expansion is now 
more than three years old. Deterio- 
ration is apparent in the quality 
of some types of credit. The bal- 
ance-of-payments problem is still 
with us. Important labor negotia- 
tions are due this summer. The out- 
look for defense spending is murky, 
Uncertainties exist with regard to 
the election, the President's health, 
the international situation. 

Over the past year the market 
and the economy both have demon- 
st rated a remarkable resilience a 



definite ability to withstand the 
shock of cold-war developments, 
civil rights demonstrations and 
President Kennedy's assassination. 
Whether such resilience will be 
demonstrated in the future is a 
moot point. 

Long-term outlook 
is good 

Alfred P, Haake Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago: 

Forces supporting stock trends at 
this time include the favorable out- 
look for corporate earnings, the 
likelihood of increased capital ex- 
penditures, anticipation of a broad 
multiplier effect from the tax cut. 
recognition of the long-term infla- 
tionary bias of our economy, the ab- 
sence for the time being of serious 
international monetary problems 
and an underlying confidence in the 
long-term growth potential of the 
nation's economy. 

Until recently this has apparently 
been largely a professional market. 
A major part of the rise since Oc- 
tober 19612 has taken place in the 
big blue chips which are favored 
by institutional investors. Until just 
recently individuals appear to have 
been sellers on balance. 

There are now some indications 
of an intensified search for stocks 
which have lagged behind the mar- 
ket. An increased participation by 
individuals could well be the next 
development— and I believe it has 
already started. If this occurs in 
substantial magnitude. I will take 
it as a danger sign. 

While I expect this market to go 
higher, it has already reached a 
level where the approach should be 
one of caution rather than aggres- 
sive exuberance. It is time for im- 
proving quality in a portfolio and 
beginning to build reserves. Stock 
prices do not go up in a straight 
line forever. There can easily Ik* a 
correction of fairly substantial pro 
portions in the next year or so. 

The outlook holds both promise 
in the long run and some questions 
over the short run I have evcr\ 
confidence that the next decade will 
reward the wise* investor well. 

Over the next six to 12 months 
it is difficult to be quite sure. Knlxir 
negotiations, international develop- 
ments, unex[>cctt*d governmental 
action, uncertainty on inflation, or 
a combination of these and other 
factors could at any time cause a 
temporary loss of confidence on the 
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New 3-place Hughes 300. In a dramatic demons! ration the Hughes 300 
easilv lifts the airframe of another Hughes helicopter. Thts revolutionary 
easily lifts the aw u.OOO-foot altitudes, climb 1,450 feet 

three-seater can haul 7A) ids., ny it.wv 

■ * m L ui;u m +nr rombined with new fuel injection engine, 
a minute. New highiift rotor, comonicu » * a 

accounts for its exceptional lifting and ^^^^^T^ 

features include electric rotor engagement eiectnc tnm cont oi plus 

optional side cargo racks, dual flight controls, 

The Hughes 300 is priced at just $29.875- at least % 

itors-di?ect operating cost is $1 1 .92 an hour. ■ One out of every three com- 

mercial helicopters delivered in 1 1 § tnriav is a Hughes. 

HUGHES TOOL COMPANY AIRCRAFT DIVISION <l*l> 



Mail coupon for information aboui Hughes heli- 
copters, including news about financing and 
leasing plans and low-cost flight instruction. 

| Commercial Helicopter Sates 

I DepL 0805 HuQhes Tool Co., Aircraft Division 

j Culver City, California 

| Pfcase send me your Wustrated folder on the 30Q. 
j Name 
I Firm 



Address 



I City 
I 



Zone State 
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part of investors, resulting in a 
sharp but temporary decline in se- 
curity prices. The investor who 
faces the near future with strong 
companies and a significant buying 
reserve should be able to bridge 
this period with confidence. 



Excesses could 
cause readjustment 

Joseph C. Bickford, vice presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Co.. New 
York: 

Stock trends are supported at 
this time by a high level of confi- 
dence that the underlying strength 
and long-term growth in the econ- 
omy will permit the extension of 
the period of rising corporate prof- 
its and dividends. In addition, there 
is continuing concern about protect 
ing the future purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

I would anticipate increasing at- 
tention to the possible danger aris- 
ing from too much of a boom re^ 
suiting in excesses which could 
cause painful readjustment. There 
may be moderate tempering of 
some excesses of investor optimism 
if different sectors in the economy 
reflect lesser gains than had been 
anticipated and a possible adverse 
environment which could result 
from pre-election jitters and, to a 
lesser extent, postelection jitters. 

Investor confidence could be im- 
paired by a prolonged strike in a 
basic industry, with disruptive ef- 
fect on inventory and production 
rates of interrelated industries. Con- 
versely, an over- large settlement 
might suggest either a widening in 
flationary pattern or serious rise in 
costs which could not be passed on 
to the consumer. 

Present price-earnings ratios in 
many instances leave little room for 
disappointments or absorption of 
seriously adverse news. I do not 
know the range of fluctuations of 
stock prices which this might em- 
brace but always feel it is necessary 
to be prepared for price swings of at 
least 10 per cent 

A continuance of the present 
strong investor confidence should 
react favorably on business plans. 

I believe the current situation \< 
a favorable one for long term in- 
vestment with most areas of the se- 
curity markets, including both 
bonds and stocks offering many and 
varied good values ("are in selection 
is necessary and rewarding END 
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HOW "SMALL" BUSINESSES 
MAKE WESTERN ELECTRICS 
BUYING JOB EASIER 



Western Electric paid out $1.2 
billion for goods and services last 
year. We bought from some 
40,000 U. S. businesses in every 
state of the Union. 

More than 90 per cent of these 
companies, according to Govern- 
ment classification, are small busi- 
ness firms. We classify them as 
important. They help us toward 
our goal of providing the Bell Tele- 



phone System with reliable equip- 
ment and good service at low cost. 

Take Harfzell Manufacturing 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
as one example. They make part of 
the Bell phone used in public 
booths. Acting on a Western Elec- 
tric engineering suggestion, Hart- 
zell found a way to make the part 
from aluminum rather than cast 
iron. It not only meets high quality 




requirements, but it is lighter, 
stronger and easier to handle. 

Our needs range from complex 
electronic gear to nuts and bolts. If 
your company has skills that might 
be helpful to us, write for our 
booklet, ''Glad to see youl" Room 
16C, 195 Broadway, NX, N.Y, 
10007. Or get in touch with the 
buyer at one of Western Electric's 
plants WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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THE SENATE'S 
TURN TO SAVE 



The House is completing work on the federal budget for 
the fiscal year starting next month. It has made reductions 
which show that this budget-like all others— can be cut 
Now it's the Senate's turn, * 

Traditionally, the Senate has put back some of the funds 
the House cut out. But this year is different. Last Febru- 
ary, Congress approved the biggest tax cut in history. In 
so doing, the lawmakers of both houses recognized that 
fiscal responsibility requires a reduction in spending as well. 

"To further the objective of obtaining balanced budgets 
in the near future/* they formally pledged to use "all rea- 
sonable means to restrain government spending." 

The Senate can do that by cutting the budget even deeper 
than the House. 
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1964-THE YEAR DODGE 
MADE COMPACTS TOUGH! 





With more power J^^more load 
space f|j|^J and bigge: 
capacity, bigger^^*^ wheels, bigge: 
brakes ^ wider doors ^gj^^bucke 
^> seats and a heater that works 
...all at a very |lj||J competitive price! 
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Dodge Builds Tough Trucks 



DODGE DIVISION S 72 CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 






. SWEET. . . STOWAWAY 



Meet Evinrude's new 9}£ hp 
Sportwin ... the compact take- 
along motor designed to live in 
your car trunk. 

Never before has a fisherman been 
able to pack so much fishing motor 
performance in so little car trunk 
space. Just 34 inches top to prop 
— inches shorter than a "3", The 
handle folds down, the controls are 



out of the way in front and the 
starboard side lies flat 

But don't let its bantam size fool 
you. This sporty little shorty packs 
a real punch. Planes a load of 
three. Hustles fishing boats at a 
20-mile clip. Runs 80 miles and 
more on a tank of fuel. It starts 
like a "$\ Tilts at a touch. Locks 
in 16 different positions. 



It sounds even smaller than it 
looks, If we made it any quieter 
you couldn't tell when it was run- 
ning. If s that smooth. 

But don't take our word for it. See 
and hear it at your Evinrude dealer 
now (he's listed in the Yellow 
Pages), Catalog free. Write Evin- 
rude Motors, 4299 l\L 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 
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